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PREFACE. 



The publication of the following essays may be helpful in direct- 
ing increased attention to a field of investigation which, although 
rather neglected, is nevertheless capable of yielding considerable fruit 
in return for careful cultivation. The material here presented will 
enable the reader to form a general estimate of the gains to Biblical 
science which may be derived from patient observation of the way in 
which even single words are employed by the writers of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

In this department, more frequently than many imagine, it has 
been assumed that terms bearing the same general meaning, and 
presenting no perceptible difference in use, are really indistinguish- 
able. This assumption has been further considered as confirmed 
by another, equally erroneous, regarding the parallelism prominent 
in Hebrew poetry. Here also it has been too commonly imagined 
that the different members present no practical difference of idea, 
the later members being substantially repetitions of the same thought 
as had been already expressed in the initial line. Indolence has 
here helped to confirm our ignorance. A sounder view of ancient 
Hebrew poetry, however, has conduced to the attainment of more ac- 
curate conceptions regarding the language generally. Happily, the 
conviction grows that there surely must be some distinctive differ- 
ence in sense and use between different words in the same language. 
It is hardly reasonable to suppose that new words should be coined 
and put in circulation merely for variety, to bear exactly the same 
sense as other terms already used. We thus have warrant rather to 
assume that there must be some real difference in meaning when wo 
find a difference of terms. 
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As the primary object in these investigations has been to deter- 
mine the force and application, in Biblical Hebrew, of the words dis- 
cussed, and to indicate as precisely as possible, in English, the ideas 
ordinarily associated with these terms in the minds of the Scripture 
writers, many interesting details have been intentionally omitted, as 
calculated to confuse the mind of the reader. Thus, it might in- 
terest many to compare the ascertained significations of the Hebrew 
terms with words of like import in other languages. Such connec- 
tions, indeed, have occasionally been indicated, particularly when 
these analogous cases seemed likely to prove useful as illustrations ; 
but as a rule they have been left unnoticed, lest they should dis- 
tract attention from the main end in view. More especially, no en- 
deavour has been made to point out the relation subsisting between 
the Hebrew words discussed and cognate terms in sister languages. 
Here, in particular, comparison may seriously mislead ; for, even 
when the primary idea of the Shemitic root may seem to have been 
ascertained, the actual meaning of the term in Bible Hebrew may 
be metaphorical, and far removed from the original sense. Especi- 
ally in the case of words rarely occurring in the Hebrew, but quite 
common in the cognate languages, where their use and meaning are 
indubitable, it is by no means safe to conclude that the Scriptural 
usage of the terms must be precisely the same as is proved for their 
congeners in the sister tongues. A fundamental likeness must in- 
deed obtain throughout, but there is often an important difiference, 
in sense or use, of the same term in different languages.^ 

Special caution is required with reference to later Hebrew. Even 
a slight acquaintance with Neo-Hebraic shows new shades of mean- 
ing still unknown in the Old Testament. ^ The influence of these 
later meanings on many Jewish writers is so strong, yet subtle, that 
some who have written on the present topic have been at times mis- 

1 A brief experience in learning French convinces us that * je demande ' is 
not exactly *! demand,' that 'parents' are not what we understand by 'parents,' 
that when a French mother says 'mon enfant' she does not always mean her 
* infant,' and that * editeur ' must not be always, rendered * editor.' 

* Thus n5*jy 'righteousness' came to signify a kind of work-righteousness, 
viz. alms-giving (cf. the doubtful reading 8LKaLo<r6v7j or ikerjfiocrvvrj in Matt. 
6:1); \\^^ ' tongue ' afterwards means a word, signification, etc. See a useful 
list of such words in Strack and Siegfried's Neuhebr. Sprache, S. 36. The trans- 
ition to later usage is abeady visible in the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
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led, though all unconsciously, in their interpretations of the Script- 
ure text. While many acute remarks and valuable hints are to be 
found in their writings, these must be read with caution and discri- 
mination. 

Two important advantages are derivable from such investigations. 
Firstly and directly, in determining the precise sense of words em- 
ployed in Scripture, there is a distinct gain appreciable even by or- 
dinary readers, but especially valuable and helpful to expositors. 
Secondly and secondarily, reliable guidance is afforded in recovering 
the true text of the Hebrew Scriptures,^ which, through the failings 
of transcribers and from other natural causes, has in varying degree 
become corrupt, and hence at least obscure. 

. The literature on this subject is more extensive than might at 
first be supposed. So thorough and discriminating an account has 
already been given, by F. Miihlau, of works in this field, that we 
merely refer our readers to his remarks,^ and add supplementary 
notes regarding treatises which have appeared since the publication 
of his paper. It unfortunately holds true that a merely historical 
interest attaches to most of the works he reviews, which were writ- 
ten without adequate consideration of the Scripture usage, many 
distinctions affirmed being purely fanciful or arbitrary. Of works 
mentioned by Muhlau, perhaps the most valuable are the few and 
rare dissertations by H. S. Reimarus,^ the full and acute elucidations 
of S. Pappenheim,^ unfortunately rather inaccessible ; and the pleas- 
ant, pregnant hints of S. D. Ijuzzatto.^ 

Of treatises in Rabbinical Hebrew, published since Muhlau's art- 
icle appeared, we may specify that of Abraham Bedarschi, whose 
valuable work remained in manuscript from the 13th century till a 
recent date ;^ of Moses Tedeschi, whose mechanical method of re- 
ducing the triliteral Hebrew terms to biliteral originals, in which he 

^ Examples of textual emendations thus obtained will be found on pages 13, 
42, 69, 80, 99, and 129. 

' Qeschichte der hebraischen Synonymik, in the Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenl&ndschen Gesellschaft, Band XVII (1863), 316-335. 

* De differentiis vocum Hebraicarum, Wittebergae Saxonum, 1717-18, 4to. 
^ His work (in Rabbinical Hebrew) appeared at intervals, 1784-1831. 

' These first appeared in his Rabbinical magazine entitled D^J^ri ^"iH^^, but 
have since been collected into a booklet, IVIKH n^3, Przemysl, 188& 

• The Hebrew title is n^^sn DHIH 1BD, Amsterdam, 1865. 
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seeks the root-idea and by this fixes the sense, has diminished the 
value and importance of his work ;^ and of M. Malbim, whose brief 
and methodical treatise,^ though sometimes devoid of illustrations, 
shows careful observation and affords much help. 

German scholars have produced a number of treatises, varying in 
compass and in value. C. Oswald, in a gymnasial programm,' has 
given a succinct account of Hebrew verbs ; his remarks are gener- 
ally just, and perhaps as fully illustrated as his limits would allow. 
C. von Orelli has discussed a single group of terms * so thoroughly 
as to leave little that could be added to his remarks. With sim- 
ilar scholarship, but in more philosophic form, V. Ryssel has traced 
through the Shemitic languages generally another class of terms.^ 
The more extensive but far less intensive work of L. Kapfi^, posthu- 
mously edited by his friend L. Ableiter, is mainly a handy Hebrew 
vocabulary,* with occasional remarks on synonyms. S. Levin has 
given us a small but welcome instalment ^ of a systematic treatise ; 
while L. Kleimenhagen offers brief and unpretentious but sound re- 
marks upon select groups of synonyms.® 

In English, as yet, comparatively little has been published. The 
Hebrew Review for 1835-36 contains some short but helpful notes. 
Valuable hints may be gained from the laborious lexicon ® by Canon 
W. Wilson, of Winchester, though his remarks cannot always be jus- 
tified. The brochures of E. G. King ^® and A. W. Hands ^^ are rather 
prefatory and inconclusive. But valuable results are given in the 
work of Canon R. B. Girdlestone,^^ despite undue deference shown to 
the Septuagint 

^ Thesaurus synonymiiorum linguae Hebraicae. Padua, 1870. 

2 11K 1>K> -IBD, published at Warsaw, 1892. 

• Beitrage zur hebr. Synonymik, I. Theil : Verba. Stuttgart, 1869. 

^ Die hebr. Synonyma der Zeit und Ew^igkeit. Leipzig, 1871. 

" Die Synonyma des Wahren und Guten. Leipzig, 1872. 

^ Hebr. Yocabularium in alfabetischer Ordnung. Leipzig, 1831. 

7 Versuch einer hebr. Synonymik. Berlin, 1894. 

8 Beitrage zur Synonymik der hebr. Sprache. Frankfurt a. M., 1896. 
» The Bible Student's Guide... 2nd edition. London, 1870. 

^® Hebrew words and synonyms : the names of God. Cambridge, 1884. 
" Introduction to Hebrew synonyms expressing fear. Gloucester, 1891. 
" Old Testament synonyms... 2nd edition. London, 1897. 
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HEBREW SYNONYMS. 



1. Verbs signifying to flee. 

a. The specific meaning of DO is maintained throughout Scrip- 
ture with remarkable uniformity : except in a very few passages/ 
this word is used with reference to persons seeking safety from 
danger in open flight, usually from a foe who sees and pursues. 
Naturally, the word frequently presents itself in records of war- 
fare. A few of the many instances may be cited. 

The first occurrence is in Genesis, chap. 14, which gives the 
account of the battle between the four kings and the five. We 
read that the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah, together with their 
allies, were defeated ' and fled (^Djjl), and they fell there, while 
those who remained fled (^DJ) to the mountain ' (v. 10). Again, 
on the destruction of Sodom, Lot entreatingly asked permission 
to enter the city of Zoar : ' Behold now, this city is near to flee 
(D«7) thither let me escape thither,' Gen. 19:20. Pharaoh 

^ Such are Isaiah 35 : 10 (repeated in 61 : 11), 'sorrow and sighing shall 
flee away;' Canticles 2 : 17, (also in 4 : 6), 'While the day is cool, and the 
sliadows flee away, turn, my beloved ; ' Deut. 34 : 7, which says of Moses at 
his death that * his eye had not dimmed, nor his freshness fled ' (nhp D) K?). 
The figurative language of Ps. 114 is obviously founded on the ordinary use 

of the word ; 'When Israel went out of Egypt, the sea saw and fled (DJJl), 

the Jordan turned back What aileth thee, sea, that thou fleest (DO^), 

Uiou Jordan, [that] thou tumQst back ?' 

A 
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and liis host, after having pursued the Israelites into the bed of 
the Red Sea, became alarmed at their danger and exclaimed * Let 
us [lit me] flee (^P"'^^) from the face of Israel, because Jehovah 
fighteth for them ; ' and when Moses had stretched out his hand 
over the waters, the sea returned, * the Egyptians fleeing (^^PJ) 
against it/ Ex. 14 : 25, 27. After their first attack, the men of 
Israel were defeated and fled O^^Jl) before the men of Ai (Josh. 
7:4); in the preparation for the second, Joshua, addressing those 
whom he placed in ambush, says of the inhabitants, ' when they 
come out against us, as at the first, then we shall flee (^^P^J) be- 
fore them, and they will come out after us, until we have drawn 
them away from the city ; for they will say ' They are fleeing (^^PJ) 
before us, as at the first ; so we shall flee ("'^P^J) before them ; 
then ye shall rise up from the ambush, and take possession of 
the city,' Joshua 8 : 5 — 7 ; see also verses 15, 20. Sisera, de- 
feated by Barak on the banks of the Kishon, 'fled (DJ) on his 
feet to the tent of Jael,' Judges 4 : 17, And in the last stage of 
the teiTible struggle between the men of Benjamin and the other 
tribes of Israel, as recorded in Judges, chapter 20, we learn that 
while the latter at first made a strategic flight from their oppon- 
ents (^P"'3J V, 32), the Benjamites in the end were utterly defeated 
and fled O^^Jl) to the wilderness, finally taking refuge in the rock 
of Rimmon (verses 45, 47). The Benjamite who brought the fatal 
news regarding the capture of the Ark and the death of Eli*s two 
sons, begins his story with the ominous words, * I am he that came 
from the army, for I fled (^5P3) out of the army to-day ;' and when 
asked for further news, he proceeds, * Israel is fled (pi) before the 
Philistines,' 1 Sam. 4 : 16, 17 ; cf. v. 10. 

These few specimens may sufiice to show that DO properly indic- 
ates open and visible flight from danger ; but reference may also be 
made to Josh. 10 : 11, 16 ; 1 Sam. 14 : 22 ; 17 : 24, 51 ; 31 : 1, 7 
2 Sam. 4:4; 10 : 13, 14, 18, (=1 Chr. 19 : 14, 15, 18) ; 18 : 3 
17 ; 24 : 13 ; 1 Kings 2 : 28, 29 ; 12 : 18 (=2 Chr. 10 : 18) 
20 : 20, 30 ; 2 Kings 9 : 3, 10, 23, 27 ; likewise Lev. 26 : 17, 36 
Deut 28 : 7, 25 ; Prov. 28 : 1 ; Isaiah 10 : 29 ; 20 : 6 ; 24 : 18 
31 : 8 ; Jeremiah 46 : 5, 6. 21 ; 48 : 19, 44, 45; 50 : 28; 51 :6 
Amos 2:16; 9:1; Nahum 2:9; Zech. 14:5; Numbers 10 : 35 
16 : 34 ; Ps. 68 : 2. It should further be noted that this term i^ 
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invariably employed in all those passages where mention is made of 
the cities of refuge, to which the manslayer was to flee for safety 
from the avenger of blood : see Exod. 21 : 13; Num. 35 : 11, 15, 
25, 32 ; Deut. 4 : 42 ; 19 : 3, 4, 5, 11 ; Josh. 20 : 4, 6, 9. 

b. The proper and distinctive meaning of H'D? is that of secret, 
unobserved flight from danger, whether actual or expected ; to this 
use of the tenn, there is rigid adherence by the sacred writers. It is 
always applied to persons. From the very nature of the case, at- 
tempts to escape unobserved from the field of battle are impossible. 
It is thus obvious that this term can never be employed, like DO, 
in connection with open warfare, but we may well expect to find it 
used when mention is made of eflforts by weak and timid natures to 
escape from danger, or even by those who, though not deficient in 
natural courage, are yet conscious of inferiority to a powerful foe, 
and deem it wise to run no risks. 

The history of Jacob — as might have been expected — aflfords ex- 
cellent illustrations. Thus, in Gen. 27 : 43, Rebekah counsels him 
in these words, ' Flee thou [secretly] (Ir"'^^) to Haran, to Laban 
my brother.' Long after, on his return-journey from Haran, that 
time of weakness and secret flight from danger is recalled to the 
mind of the patriarch by God Himself, in the command, ' Arise, go 
to Bethel and dwell there ; and make there an altar unto the God 
that appeared unto thee when thou secretly fleddest (IDI??) from 
the face of Esau thy brother. Gen. 35 : 1; see also v. 7, Hos .12:12. 
Jacob's timidity remains with him even after twenty years of so- 
journ in Haran : not courageous enough frankly to face Laban, he 
takes advantage of his father-in-law's temporary absence to steal 
away from Haran, * for he told him not that he was fleeing secretly 

(«^n nil >9), 80 he secretly fled (n:)?n), he and all that he had 

But it was told Laban on the third day that Jacob had secretly fled 
C^)?),' Gen, 31: 20 — 22. And when the fugitives were overtaken, 
Ijaban gives unmistakable evidence, in his chiding, that the secrecy 
of the flight was what specially pained him: * Wherefore didst thou 
flee secretly (Oi?i> ip«3r»3 n?^)?' v. 27. 

^ The idea of secrecy is brought into greater prominence by the verb 
here prefixed, with an adverbial sense, as in Isa. 55 : 7 ; Jer. 1 : 12 ; 49 : 8 f 
% Kings 2 : 10, etc. (see also page 78). 
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But the term (^D?) is also appropriately used when reference is 

made to the secret flight of stronger and more courageous souls. 

Even David often felt compelled to flee in secret from Saul, and 

prudently conceal his movements, as when his own house became 

imsafe, ' and he fled secretly (n!!5?l) and escaped, and came to Ra- 

mah, to Samuel, and told him all that Saul had done to him ; and 

he and Samuel went and dwelt in Naioth,' 1 Sam. 19 : 18. But 

Saul pursued him even there, ' therefore he secretly fled (n^?*l) 

from Naioth in Ramah, and came to Jonathan....' 20 : 1. Again, 

when the fugitive must remove himself from danger, David reaches 

Nob, where he receives, from Ahimelech, provisions and the sword 

of Goliath, Still is it unsafe to linger in that neighbourhood, ' so 

David arose and secretly fled (^D?!!) that day for fear of Saul, and 

went to Achish, king of Gath,' 1 Sam. 21 : 10. As if to make 

amends for his disappointment at the escape of his son-in-law, the 

king of Israel vents his cruel rage upon the priests at Nob ; but a 

specious excuse must be found for the unholy massacre ; disloyalty 

is alleged, and complicity with David, as if they knew that he was 

fleeing in secret (^"in D!?il"^3) and did not inform the king, 1 Sam. 

22: 17. A solitary individual — Abiathar, the son of Ahimelech — 

escaped 'and secretly fled (n!i5?l) after David,' v. 20. And a flood 

of light is thrown on the narrative of Absalom's rebellion, when we 

read that at a certain crisis the king felt constrained to say to his 

servants, ' Arise, and let us flee in secret (•"'07?^), for [otherwise] 

there will be no escape from Absalom, 2 Sam. 15 : 14 ; see further 

19 : 9 ; 1 Kings 2 : 7. 

Other instances of prudent flight by men of undoubted courage 
may merely be mentioned. Even Jephthah deemed it expedient to 
eff'ect secret escape from his hostile brethren. Judges 11:3; Rezon, 
the powerful S3rrian adversary of Israel, did not consider a secret 
flight from danger unbecoming, 1 Kings 11 :23 ; and Jeroboam, 
knowing that his life was sought by Solomon, * arose, and fled se- 
cretly into Egjrpt,' 1 Kings 11 : 40. And whatever opinion may 
be formed regarding their conduct as defenders of their country, it 
is enough for our present purpose to observe that king Zedekiah 
and his soldiers, on finding that a breach had at last been made in 
the walls of Jerusalem by the besieging force of Nebuchadnezzar, 
fled in secret (^^l^) from the city through the night, Jer. 39 : 4 j 
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52 : 7. For further illustration see Gen. 16 : 6, 8 ; Num. 24 : 11 ; 
Neh. 6 : 11 ; 13 : 10 ; Jonah 1 : 3, 10 ; Amos 7 : 12; Jer. 4 : 29 ; 
26 : 21 ; Isa. 48 : 20 ; Ps. 139 : 7. 

What has already been stated regarding the distinctive mean- 
ings of D"i3 and nn^ will become still clearer when we now proceed 
to contrast the use of the terms in a few instances. Glancing 
at the history of Moses, we read that after slajring the Eg3rptian 
task-master, when Pharaoh sought his life, ' he fled,' Exod. 2 : 15 ; 
need it be said that the flight was in secret, and that therefore the 
tenn used in the original is nn^ ? On the other hand, when we 
read that his rod, cast on the ground at the command of the Lord, 
had become a serpent, ' and Moses fled from before it,' Exod 4 : 3, 
we feel prepared to find that the verb here employed is D"I3. 

Turning next to the Book of Judges, we read, in chapter 9, 
of Jotham publicly addressing his parable to the men of Shechem, 
on the top of mount Gerizim, and then pointedly and boldly en- 
forcing its meaning. That he should seek safety in immediate 
flight was but to be expected, and we read that 'he went to Beer 
and dwelt there, for fear of Abimelech, his brother,' v. 21. The 
precise force of the original Hebrew, however, at the beginning of 
the verse directly following the close of Jotham's address, is un- 
fortunately lost in the * Authorised ' and the Revised versions, both 
of which render the words ^^5*1 DJjV DJJI * and Jotham ran away 
and fled ; ' but a glance will at once show the inadequacy of this 
rendering. 

Again, when Saul, sitting in his own house with spear in hand, 
attempted to transfix his son-in-law but missed his aim, through 
David's avoidance of the blow, the latter ' fled, and escaped that 
night,' 1 Sam. 19 : 10; the word employed to indicate this open 
flight, of course, is DO. But when, next day, the mad king sent 
to David's house for him, the fugitive betook himself to further 
secret flight by night ; and, urged by Michal, who let him down 
through the window, ' he went, and fled, and escaped,' 1 Sam. 
19 : 12 ; as might be expected, n^^ is employed to indicate this 
latter flight ; see also v. 18. 

Lastly, when Amnon had been openly assassinated by command 
of Absalom, fearing a similar fate, * all the king's sons arose, and 
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mounted each man upon his mule, and fled/ 2 Sam. 13 : 29 ; tliis 
flight, being visible, is properly designated by D13. But when we 
read, a little further on, that Absalom also fled, n:?^ is the term 
employed, to indicate that his flight to Geshur was concealed, ver. 
34 and 37. 

c. It may have been already observed that both D-13 and 
HD? have reference, more or less explicit, to a place of refuge 
as the termination of the flight. In this characteristic, both are 
distinguished from 1!?}, which primarily has a simpler sense, and 
means to flee from, shun, avoid, seek to escape from the presence 
of another ; this is seen in the complaint of the Psalmist, ' those 
who see me without flee from me,' (^5?P ^^li) Ps. 31 : 12; and 
in Nahum's prediction of Nineveh's desolation, ' every one who 
seeth thee shall flee from thee ' Q\^^ 'i^^^.) 3:7; also in the 
metaphorical application of the term to sleep, as in Esth. 6:1, 
* On that night, the sleep of the king had fled ; ' and Gen. 31 : 40, 
where Jacob, recounting to Laban his faithful and dih'gent service 
by night as well as by day, declares, 'sleep fled from my eyes.' 
Further illustrations are found in Ps. 68 : 12, ' Kings of armies 
flee, flee !' (in**!? in'-n^); Jer. 4 : 25, 'I beheld, and lo, there was 
no man, and all the fowls of the heaven were fled ' 0"^1}) ; Hosea 
7:13, where the Lord complains of Ephraim's apostasy, * Woe 
unto them, for they have fled from me ;' see also Nahum 3 : 17, 
and Jer. 9 : 9. 

Other elements usually included in the meaning of ^^7) are 
dispersion of the fugitives — ^if there be more than one — and wan- 
dering, without rest or refuge. These points are clearly presented 
in the following passages ; Is. 33 :3, 'At the noise of the tumult 
the people have fled ; at the lifting up of thyself, the nations have 
scattered ;' in the woe pronounced by Jeremiah (49 : 5) against 
the Ammonites, * Behold, I bring a fear on you, because of all 
that are round about thee, and ye shall be driven out, each one 
straight before him ; and there shall be none to gather the wan- 
dering fugitive ' p!732 f 350) ; in the words of Hosea denouncing 
Ephraim, ' My God shall reject them, because they hearkened not 
unto Him, and they shall be fugitive wanderers (^^7-') among the 
nations (9 : 17) ; and especially in the words of Isaiah's burden 
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concerning Arabia (2 1 : 14, 15), * To meet the thirsty, bring ^ water; 
ye inhabitants of the land of Tema, go to meet the wandering 
fugitives C^^) with their bread ;' and in the description given by 
Eliphaz (Job 15 : 23) of the miserable state of the wicked, 'he fleeth 
about C^^) for bread, [crying] Where is it ?' 

^ In tills passage, the iinpei'atives seem preferable to iudicatives. 
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2. Nouns signifying a walL 
a. np'in, ft. n^i, nn:?!, n^^'jf, c. n^i?, 

a. The term •1'?'"^ ^ is employed with the greatest uniformity to 
indicate a town-wall^ or city wall,^ strongly built for safety and de- 
fence,^ and sufficiently thick to admit of one or more persons walk- 
ing on the top (2 Kings 6 : 30 ; 3 : 27). An excellent illustration is 
presented in Joab's anticipation of David's outburst of displeasure 
on hearing that his men had suffered through too near an approach 
to the fortifications of Rabbah, 2 Sam. 11 : 20, 21 (cf. also ver. 24); 
* Wherefore went ye so nigh unto the city ? Knew ye not that they 
would shoot from the top of the wall (HDinn) ? Who smote Abi- 
melek the son of Jerubbesheth ? Did not a woman cast an upper 
mill-stone from the top of the wall, so that he died in Thebez ? 
Why did ye go near to the wall ? ' Naturally also, frequent use is 
made of the word in the account of the restoration of Jerusalem, 
Neh. 3 : 33, 35, 38 [= 4 : 1, 3, 6, in English Bible], ' When Sanbal- 
lat heard that we were building the city wall ('"'V^'^'^), he was angry 
...and mocked the Jews... Now Tobijah the Ammonite was at his 
side, and said.... If a jackal go up, it will make a breach in their 
stone wall (on^J?^^ n^^n). So we built the wall, and all the wall 
was joined, as far as the half of it ;' see further 4 : 1, 4, 7, 9, 11, 13. 
In Ezekiers prophecy against Tyre, chap. 26, there is frequent occa- 

1 Besides the plural nte'^n, there is used a peculiar dual form D^nbh (double 
walls) Jer. 39 : 4 ; 62 : 7. 

2 Tctxo5 as opposed to roiyp^^ or Lat. mopwia, muruSt as distinguished from 
paries, maceria, 

' In only a few passages is the word employed metaphorically ; thus Exodus 
14 : 22, 29, *The waters [of the Red Sea] were made unto them a wall on their 
right hand and on then: left ;' 1 Sam. 26 : 16, * They [David and his men] were 
a wall unto us both by night and by day.' 
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sion to introduce the word : ' Behold, I am against thee, Tyre, 
and will cause many nations to come up against thee ; ...and they 
shall destroy the walls of Tjrre 0'^ n'^^'^n)... Behold, I will bring 
upon Tyre Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon... and he shall set his 
battering-rams against thy walls O^P^'^?); ...thy walls shall shake 
at the noise of horsemen and wheels, and chariots,... and they shall 
tear down thy walls, and break down thy pleasant houses' (w. 4, 9, 
10, 12). Reference may further be made to Josh, 6 : 5, 20 ; 1 Sam, 
31 : 10, 12 ; 2 Sam. 20 : 15, 21 ; 2 Kings 3 : 27 ; 6 : 30 ; 18 : 26, 
27 ; 2 Chr. 14 : 6 ; 32 : 5, 18 ; 33 : 14 ; Jer. 51 : 58. 

b. '^^i (const ■^7,1) together with the rarer cognate feminine 
form '"i?!?!,^ and the still rarer ^Tiih is never apphed to any firm 
or solid structure, meant to be permanent, such as the walls of a 
house, but indicates a simply constructed wall of moderate height, 
formed of stones but without plaster, such as is frequently built 
to serve as the boundary-line of a field or some other kind of en- 
closure (Lat. maceria). An incident in the history of Balaam 
affords us a simple illustration. In Numbers 22 : 24, it is recorded 
that the place where the prophet was met by the angel of the 
Lord was a hollow way between the vineyards (D^P??'^ ^li'^^P), a 
boundary-wall 2 being on either side (fiJP "'.I J? ^JP ^^\). Again, 
in the touching parable of the vineyard, set forth in Isaiah (cL 5), 
the Lord declares his purpose regarding faithless Jerusalem and 
Judah ; * I will tell you what I will do to my vineyard, — remove 
its hedge, so that it will be consumed, — break down its boundary- 
wall 0"^^0»^ so that it will be trodden down ' (v. 5). Similarly, in 
the beautiful allegory of Ps. 80, the question is asked concerning 
the chosen vine, ' Why hast thou broken down her boundary- walls ^ 
(v'^^^O* so that all those who pass along the way do pluck her V 
(verse 13), See also Prov, 24 : 31. 

Obviously, such a structure is comparatively slight, so that it 
may speedily be erected. Temporary or provisional walls of this 
character are then properly designated by "i!?! and its cognates, as 
in EzekieFs outburst against the false prophets (13 : 5) ' Ye have not 

^ In Ps. 62 : 3, for the anomalous Masoretic reading n^^n^il IH^ we must 

substitute n^^n*^ r\y^K 

3 The rendering preferred in these passages by the Revisers is * fence.' 
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gone up into the breaches and formed a wall (Tii ^'^V^l) for the 
house of Israel to stand in the battle in the day of the Lord ;' and 
again, in Jehovah's bitter complaint (22 : 30), I sought from among 
them for a man who was building a [temporary] wall (p^i "^Hi), and 
standing in the breach before me on behalf of the land, so that I 
should not destroy it, but I found none;' and yet once more, in the 
humble thanksgiving of Ezra (9 : 9), ' Our God hath not forsaken 
us in our bondage, but hath extended mercy to us in the sight of 
the kings of Persia... to set up the house of our God... and to give us 
a wall ("»!}|) in Judah and in Jerusalem ; ' here it is significant that 
the pious and patriotic scribe does not employ the term 'Tjin but 
uses a word that points to something far inferior. The slightness 
of such a structure is further shown by the application of the term 
*^7^^ to a ' fold ' for sheep, as in the pledge given to Moses by the 
Israelites who settled on the east side of the Jordan ; ' Sheep-folds 
(I«V nhll) will we build for our cattle here, and cities for our little 
ones ; but we ourselves will be ready, prepared [to go] before the 
Children of Israel until we have brought them to their place: 'Num. 
32 : 16 ; cf. vv. 24, 36 ; see also 1 Sam. 24 : 3 ; Zeph. 2 : 6. 

c. That ">^i?, as contrasted with "i!?! and its cognates, nearly al- 
ways indicates a compact structure — a firm and solid wall — becomes 
apparent on considering the passages in which the term occurs ; it 
will also be seen that the word is very frequently used to denote a 
wall of any land when viewed with special reference to its side. 
Let us illustrate these two points in order. 

The mere fact that "^^i? is the term employed when reference is 
made to the walls of a house — whether the outer walls or the inner 
partition-walls — might be deemed enough to show generally that 
such a structure is more substantial than what is indicated by "^^1. 
But this fact receives more distinct prominence in one of the sym- 
bolical predictions of the Exile delivered by Ezekiel (12 : 5, 7, 12), 
* Prepare thee stuff for removing, and remove by day in their sight 
...and thou shalt go forth thyself at even in their sight, as when 
men go forth into exile ; dig thou tlnrough the wall ("^'W 1^"^?P) 
in their sight, and carry out thereby... And I did as I was com- 
manded... and in the evening I digged through the wall with mine 
hand, and I brought it forth in the dark ' (cf. ver. 1 2). Obviously, 
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it is only through a solidly constructed wall that one could thus make 
an opening without bringing the whole to ruin. The very substan- 
tial nature of such a piece of work may be gathered from the men- 
tion of five cubits as the thickness of more than one wall ("^^P) in 
the Temple as seen and described by Ezekiel (41 : 9, 12). 

But a more comprehensive illustration is presented in another 
of Ezekiel's prophecies recorded in chap. 8, where the prophet, after 
telling us that he was carried in spirit to the door-way of the court 
in the Temple at Jerusalem, proceeds to declare (v. 7-10), * When I 
looked, behold a hole in the wall O^W nn^ "in). Then said he 
unto me. Son of man, dig now through the wall 0'R3 ^)"^PP), and 
1 digged through the wall, and behold, a door-way. And he said 
unto me, Go in, and see the wicked abominations which they are 
committing here. So I went in and saw, and behold, every form 
of creeping thing and abominable beasts, and all the idols of the 
house of Israel depicted on the wall ("^^i^n"?^?) round about ' (cf. 
23 : 14). Remembrance of the fact, so patent in these closing 
words, that "^^i? here signifies the side of the wall, will help to solve 
difficulties in other passages which will be cited hereafter. Further 
reference, however, may be made to other confirmatory instances, 
such as the first recorded attempt of Saul to take David's life, 
when the king, sitting in his house with spear in hand, while the 
youth played before him, cast the weapon, saying, ' I will smite David 
to the wall ('^'i?3) with the spear ; but he slipped away out of the 
presence of Saul, who smote the spear into the wall ' ("^'i?3) 1 Sam, 
18:11; 19 : 10 (see also 20 : 25). We are reminded likewise of the 
circumstance that when Jezebel was thrown down from her window 
in Jezreel, some of her blood was spattered upon the wall ("i^i^n"?^) 
and on the horses, 2 Kings 9 : 33 ; and that Hezekiah, on his sick 
bed, when warned by the prophet Isaiah to prepare for death, 'turn- 
ed his face to the wall ("J'r^lI"?^) and prayed,' 2 Kings 20 : 2=Isa. 
38 : 2 ; see further Amos 5:19. Perhaps one of the plainest proofs, 
however, that the term applies to the side of a wall — outside and 
inside alike — is found in its metaphorical use to designate the sides 
of the altar (nsjtpn rti^j?) Exod. 30 : 3 ; 37 : 26 ; Lev. 1 : 15 ; 5 : 9 ; 
Ezek. 41 : 22. Noteworthy also is Isa. 59 : 10, where the prophet, 
describing the helpless condition of the people in the darkness of 
their sins, says, * We grope for a wall ("»^?) like the blind.' Con- 
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aider, further, the force of the expression "^^p? VWO occurring in 
1 Sam. 25 : 22, 34 ; 1 Kings 14 : 10, etc. 

The foregoing results will sufficiently explain certain passages in 
which at first sight there might seem strange and unwarranted use 
of the terms. We have already seen that the place where Balaam's 
path was barred by the angel was in a low-lying road-way between 
the vineyards, a boundary wall (^!7|) being on either side. But as 
the narrative proceeds, a change is made in the term applied to the 
structure : we read that ' the ass saw the angel of the Lord, and 
she crushed herself against the side of the wall p^i??) and crushed 
Balaam's foot against the side of the wall ' ("•'I^lI) Numbers 22 : 25. 
The transition from one term to the other is obviously made with 
the utmost propriety and precision. 

Again, in Num. 35 : 4, it is stated that the ' suburbs ' of the 
Levitical cities were to extend a thousand cubits outward ' from the 
wall of the city.' Considering that there is a specific teim appro- 
priated to indicate a town-wall as such, one might have expected 
that the starting-point in this measurement would have been ac- 
curately enough expressed by "^^Vl? HDinp, but the terms actually 
employed are "J^V^I "^^i?P. 

Most puzzling of all may at first appear the explanatory remark 
made in Joshua 2:15 regarding Rahab's assistance rendered to the 
spies ; * she let them down by the cord through the window, for her 
house was on the side of the town-wall (npinn l^i?5), — since it was 
on the town- wall (n^ins) that she dwelt.' ^ But careful scrutiny 
of the teims employed only reveals the accuracy of the narrator's 
language. 

d. The aTra^ keyofxevov t^\^Vp signifies a low wall or parapet en- 
closing the flat roof of an Oriental house, and built as a safeguard. 
The legal injunction to the Israelite regarding this erection runs 
thus : * Whenever thou buildest a new house, then thou shalt make 
a battlement (or parapet, *^^.^^) to thy roof, that thou mayest not 
bring bloodshed upon thy house, if any one should fall therefrom,' 
Deut. 22 : 8. 

1 Even our Revisers have not given a quite satisfactory rendering of this 
verse, the latter part of which they translate thus : * for her house was upon the 
town wall, for she dwelt upon the wall,' 
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e. Another a^a^ Acyd/itcvov is r?P, which seems from its deriva- 
tion (r^n) to mean an outside wall. It is noteworthy that after the 
single mention made of the word, the more general term "^^i? is sub- 
stituted for it four times in the succeeding context. * While one 
is building an outside wall^ (f !p) behold, they plaster it over with 
slime. Say thou unto those who are plastering it with slime that 
it shall fall ; then shall be a sweeping rain (^©*^^ ^'f\. % and ye, 
great hailstones, shall fall, while a stormy wind shall rend it. And 
lo, when the wall (y^"^) has fallen, will it not be said unto you, 
Where is the plaster wherewith ye plastered it?' Ezek. 13 : 10 — 12; 
see also verses 14, 15. 

/ A third airo^ Aeyd/Acvov is ^0^, which occurs in Cant. 2 : 9, and 
judging from the kindred Arabic may probably mean a wall made 
of compacted clay, or like material closely pressed together. The 
context gives some support to the opinion that it may really be 
there applied to the walls of a house. ' My beloved is like a gazelle 
or a young hart : behold, he is standing behind our wall (^^/^i?) 
looking in at the windows, glancing through the lattices.* The 
opinion of some Rabbinical writers, that ^DS signifies a strong wall 
built of hewn stone, lacks confirmation. 

g. The poetic term "^"IK^ is found in only a few passages, where 
it plainly means something difierent from either "Tjin or "»^?, for it 
is neither a town wall nor the wall of a house, nor does it mean a low 
and slightly built wall or stone fence which one might overleap with 
ease, or overturn without much eflfort ; it is rather a structure more 
than five feet high, so built that it might easily be scaled, but could 
not be destroyed without considerable difficulty. The passages in 
which this word occurs certainly induce us to think of a somewhat 
substantial wall, enclosing a garden or vineyard. And if the term 
be in any way connected with the verb '\w * to look,' we may fur- 
ther venture to think of the name as that of a wall erected in such 
a manner as not merely to enclose ground in which fruit is grown, 

* The English marginal rendermg, * a slight wall ' may possibly be an in- 
ference from the whole passage in which the word is found, but does not appear 
to be fully warranted. 

' For the precise meaning of this term, see page 106. 
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but also to enable the watchers to mouut on it with ease, and there 
gain a commanding view.^ 

The instances in which the term occurs are Gen. 49 : 22, ' Josepli 
is a fruitful bough, — a fruitful bough by a fountain ; each of its 
branches mounts over the wall' (i)^) ; 2 Sam. 22 : 30 [Ps. 18 : 30], 
* By thee I rush a boundary-wall (*^ "Vi), and by my God I leap a 
garden- wair (niB^) ; Job 24 : 11, 'Within their garden- walls (DJi;»S"iK') 
they press out oil ; wine-presses they tread, and [yet] they suffer 
thirst.' The same meaning must be attached to the cognate J^?^ in 
Jer. 5 : 10, where the prophet momentarily refers to Jerusalem as 
the vineyard of the Lord, soon to be laid waste because of the ini- 
quity of those within, ' Go ye up on her walls (v'^p^"^^) and destroy, 
but make not a full end ; take away her tendrils, for they are not 
the Lord's.* 

^ See foot-note on page 73. 

^ Klosterinann*s ingenious emendation (viz. yi^, instead of the Massoretic 
1^11) is obviously supported by the parallelism. 
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3. Verbs signifying to wash. 

a. Of all the Hebrew words which mean 'to wash/ K^? is by far 
the most frequently used in Scripture. Its invariable application is 
to the bathing or washing of the body, — almost always the human 
body, rarely that of the lower animals. Here, as in so many other 
instances, the Hebrew sulBfers in comparison with the Greek, which, 
in its greater wealth of diction, has both Aovctv (m. koveo-dai) sig- 
nifying ' to bathe,' i. e, to wash the whole body, and vitttclv (m, 
vtTTTco-^at) to wash only in part ; ^ the distinction is not made in the 
Hebrew, which has but the more general Y^l to cover both shades 
of meaning. 

The widest application of this term, as the equivalent of komtv 
and kov€(rOai, is exemplified in such passages as Ex 29: 4, where the 
command is given to Moses regarding the initial rites of consecra- 
tion to the priestly oflBce ; ' Aaron and his sons shalt thou bring 
near to the entrance of the Tent of Meeting, and thou shalt bathe 
(9VP?5) them with water ; ' and again in the directions for the high 
priest in the solemn services of the Great Day of Atonement, ' he 
shall bathe (r^T.) his flesh in water, and put on the holy garments,* 
Lev. 16:4; cf. also v. 24, and 22 : 6. The same extended use (in 
a ' middle ' sense) is presented in the conmiand given by Elisha to 
Naaman, * Go and bathe thyself (^VD?) v^*?) seven times in the 
Jordan,' 2 Kings 5:10; in the words of Naomi to Ruth, * Bathe 
thyself and anoint thee, and put thy garments upon thee,' Ruth 
3:3; and again, in the incidental remark concerning the daughter 

^ See the instructive passage, John 13 : 10, 6 XeXovfievos ovk €)(€t \p€iav 
€1 firj Tous iro6as vixj/ajfrOaL, and the remarks of Trench in his work on New 
Testament Synonyms. 
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of Pharaoh, Exod. 2 : 5, that she * had come down to bathe by the 
NUe ' (^*«!n-i?i^ Y^i?) 

The more restricted use of this tenn, as the equivalent of 
vMTTctv or vMTTco-^at, is seou in the humble words of Abigail to David, 
'Behold, thy hand-maid will be a maid-servant to wash the feet of 
the servants of my lord,' 1 Sam. 25 : 41 ; and in the several accounts 
of the hospitality displayed by Abraham to his heavenly visitants, 
Gen. 18 : 4 ; by Lot to the two angels. Gen. 19:2; and by Laban 
to the trusty servant of Abraham, Gen. 24 : 32, — water for washing 
the feet being provided on all of these occasions. The word is also 
employed when mention is made of Joseph washing his face, Gen. 
43 : 31, and when Aaron and his sons received the standing ordin- 
ance to wash their hands and feet in the brazen laver before drawing 
near to minister at the altar, Ex. 30 : 19, 21 ; cf. 40 : 31 ; see also 
Deut. 21 : 6 ; Canticles 5:3. It is further worthy of remark that 
rn^ is the term usually employed in passages which describe the 
ritual of the burnt-offering ;^ *the inwards and the legs' of these 
sacrificial animals were always to be washed with water, obviously 
because such portions were peculiarly liable to defilement, Levit. 
1 : 9, 13 ; 8 : 21 ; Ex. 29 : 17. 

It is evident as well as important to observe that the washing 
indicated by TO?, however full and thorough, can never efiect more 
than ^a?/^r?2a^purification ; the inner substance or texture of what 
is subjected to this kind of cleansing remains quite unafiected and 
unchanged. The word thus points to surface washing at the most 
in any case. 

b. The primary sense of D^'in seems to be presented in Jer. 51 : 34 
where the daughter of Jerusalem, bewailing Nebuchadnezzar's de- 
struction of the holy city and the cruel treatment of its inhabitants 
who are driven into exile, exclaims * he hath thrust me out* (^ ^5l?nn). 
The point of the complaint is that she is cast out as an unclean 
thing, — thrust away as a defilement which may not be touched. 
Further examination seems to show that the normal use of this 
term is connected with the purging away of deBlement, especially 

^ But see below. 

^ Throughout this passage, the Qeri gives the pronominal afhs in the first 
person singular. 
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from the carcases of animals which were being prepared as burnt- 
offerings, which s3rmbolised perfect purity as well as complete con- 
secration. In the description of the Temple seen in vision by the 
prophet. Ezekiel, we read (40 : 38) that there was a chamber near 
the gates where * they washed O^nj) the burnt-offering/ presum- 
ably from all kinds of impurity, but particularly clotted blood which 
still firmly adhered to the body of the animal But as the water 
would need to be applied with some degree of force in order to re- 
move the hardening matter, the expression 'purge' may perhaps 
best convey the idea of the original Worthy of attention is the 
difference of terms employed in 2 Chron, 4 : 6, where, speaking of 
the ten brazen lavers made by Solomon for the Temple-service, the 
writer says, * Whatever was prepared as a burnt-offering they used 
to purge (-innj) in them, while the sea was for the priests to wash 
themselves (p^^7?) in it' And it is still with obvious allusion to 
the preparation of pure burnt-offerings that Isaiah thus prophesies 
(4 : 3, 4), ' he that is left in Zion and he that remaineth in Jerusalem 
shall be called holy, even every one that is written among the living 
in Jerusalem ; when the Lord shall have washed away (Y^7) the 
filth of the daughters of Zion, and shall purge (P^'^i) the blood of 
Jerusalem from the midst of her.' 

c. The general meaning of the verb 0^5 (v\vv€iv) is fairly shown 
in its most common application to the washing of garments, an op- 
eration which, of course, can be properly performed only when the 
texture is cleansed throughout. The earliest occurrence of this 
term is in Exod. 19 : 14, where it is stated that ' Moses went down 
from the Mount [Sinai] unto the people, and sanctified the people, 
and they washed (^053)1) their clothes.' This thorough cleansing 
of the garments is noteworthy as a symbolical act which was ex- 
pressly prescribed in at least the more important cases of ceremonial 
purification, as a means of impressing on the minds of the Jews a 
deep sense of the all-pervading influence of unholiness. Whoever 
carried even a portion of the carcase of an unclean animal became 
himself unclean thereby, and was required to wash his clothes and 
remain apart until the evening, Lev. 11 : 25, 28 ; and whoever ate 
any part or carried the carcase of even a clean animal which had 
died of itself, had to undergo similar purification (v. 40) ; cf. 17: 15. 
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Highly significant is the ordinance requiring that leprous clothing 
should be subjected to a double washing : ' the garment, either the 
warp or the woof or any article of skin, which thou shalt wash that 
the plague may depart from them, — it shall be washed (Da^?) a 
second time that it may be clean/ Lev. 13 : 58. But this strict re- 
quirement is paralleled by that which demanded the double cleans- 
ing of every individual who had been freed from leprosy, — a second 
washing, not merely of his body but likewise of his clothes : ' he that 
is to be pronounced clean (">D©©?) shall wash (^35?) his clothes, 
and shave off all his hair, and bathe (K^?) himself in water, that 
he may be clean ; and afterwards he shall come into the camp, and 
shall dwell outside of his tent for seven days. But it shall be on 
the seventh day that he shall shave off all his hair, — ^his head and 
his beard and his eyebrows, even all his hair shall he shave off — 
and he shall wash his clothes and shall bathe his flesh in water that 
he may be clean,' Lev. 14 : 8, 9. 

While the thoroughly defiling power of all unholiness, as that 
which completely permeates the whole nature of man, is thus em- 
phatically set forth in connection with the law concerning leprosy, 
the divine requirement of entire purity, inward as well as outward, 
is likewise taught in other laws, though in a less striking manner. 
Leviticus, chap. 15, is wholly occupied with specifications of various 
kinds of bodily issues which caused defilement ; but the ordinance 
regarding the removal of the uncleanness is always the same, viz. 
that the person defiled was to wash (^35) his clothes and bathe 
himself (Y^T) in water and remain unclean until the evening ; see 
verses 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 13, 18, 21, 22, 27. It is further worthy of 
note that the person appointed to lead into the wilderness * the goat 
for Azazel * on the Great Day of Atonement, as well as the man who 
burned the remains of the sin-offering outside the camp, could not 
be received again into the community of Israel till he had washed 
his clothes and bathed his flesh in water ; Lev. 16 : 26, 28. Simil- 
arly, both the priest officiating at the sacriiice of the red heifer, and 
his assistant who burned the ashes without the camp, thereby be- 
came defiled, and were required to wash ^ their clothes and bathe 

^ It is evident from 2 Sam. 19 : 25, Lev. 14 : 9, etc. that this verb D^^) oc- 
casionally bears the * procurative ' sense of getting another person to wash one's 
clothes. 
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their flesh in water, remaining unclean nntil the evening, Numbers 
19 : 8, 9 ; see also v. 10. 

So far as we have yet seen, D|3 has been used solely with re- 
ference to the washing of garments. But what are we to say with 
regard to such passages as these, — Ps. 51 : 4, * Wash me thoroughly 
(*?P53 innrj) from mine iniquity,' and v. 9, ' Wash me C5P93) and 
I shall be whiter than snow ? ' Is this use of the term legitimate ? 

It seems most likely that the Psalmist, keenly conscious of his 
deeply-rooted sinfulness, feels that no ordinary cleansing will avail 
to purify him from iniquity. His whole nature is defiled by sin, 
his every fibre foully stained ; he knows he can be purified only by 
such a washing as will cleanse the inner man throughout. Hence, 
to use r^? for expressing what he needs and seeks will not suflBice, 
and might mislead ; to pray for outward purity alone is not enough. 
'ITien, even although the term might not be properly applied, yet, as 
the thought he would express is found in D3? only, this he appro- 
priates. 

Similarly, in Jeremiah's warnings, this word obtains a fitting 
place, as when the prophet says, * Wash (*P?3) thine heart from evil, 
Jerusalem, that thou may est be saved,' 4 : 14 ; and again, when 
showing the utter futility of even the best endeavours of man after 
self-reformation, he says, * Though thou wash (^P53ifl) with lye, and 
take thee much soap, yet thine iniquity is written before me, saith 
the Lord God,' 2 : 22. 

d. The proper meaning of ^©^ is indicated by the cognate noun 
19?^, which signifies an overpowering flood that sweeps along and 
carries ofi* whatever cannot resist its force. The primary sense of 
the verb is exemplified in Is. 28 : 15, ' a sweeping scourge {^"Q^^ ^^^) 
when it passes along, shall not come unto us ; ' c£ also v. 18. When 
there is further assumed the secondary sense of washing, the origin- 
al idea is not lost, but modified into the signification of washing 
away by means of water in motion, the impurity being carried oflF 

' On the adverbial force of the first verb in this and similar constructions, 
see the author's Introduction to Biblical Hebrew, pages 174, 157, 163 ; Ewald's 
Hebrew Syntax, English translation, page 73 ; Qesenius* Hebrew Grammar, by 
Kautzsch, 26th edition, sec. 121, 26 (sec. l\2, 2 6 in recent translations). 
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by the force of the current. The specific kind of washing signified 
by the verb ^^t may thus most easily and naturally be effected in 
a running brook or streamlet ; but the escape of water from a tap, 
or the pouring of water from a ewer, would equally fulfil the necess- 
ary conditions ; even the dashing of water from a bucket or bowl 
fully satisfies all requirements, A few illustrations will suffice to 
make this plain. 

Lev. 15 : 12 is rendered by the Revisers, * And the earthen vessel 
which he that hath the issue toucheth, shall be broken ; and every 
vessel of wood shall be rinsed in water ' (D?®3 ^B?^?). A similar ex- 
ample is found in Lev. 6 : 21 [v. 28 in English] : • But the earthen 
vessel wherein it [viz. the flesh of the sin-offering] is sodden shall 
be broken ; and if it be sodden in a brazen [copper] vessel, it shall 
be rinsed in water.' Further illustration is afforded by Lev. 15 : 11, 
a passage remarkable for the concurrence of S3mon3rms demanding 
careftd and accurate discrimination : * And whomsoever he that 
hath the issue toucheth, without having rinsed his hands with water 
(P|ipp^ vh )^7;i), he shall wash (Dip?) his clothes, and bathe himself 
(X^l\) in water, and be unclean until the evening.' Obviously, 
however, the precise idea presented by the expression D?p3 ^W is 
somewhat different from that of ' rinsing in water,' so that this ren- 
dering rather misleads ; but the English language does not possess 
the means of briefly and adequately representing the true sense of 
the Hebrew, as already explained. 

Finally, the results now obtained enable us to read with fresh 
interest and more correct understanding the account of the last sad 
episode in the history gf Ahab, 1 Kings 22 : 38. ' And they washed 
(i^bj^^Jl) the chariot at the pool of Samaria, and the dogs licked up 
his blood, after the harlots had bathed themselves (^'^HP? ^^^^^95), 
according to the word of Jehovah.' That the chariot was washed 
by means of water dashed against it is evident from the established 
meaning of the verb in the original. Further, the employment of 
ro? which, we have seen, is exclusively used with reference to ablu- 
tions of the body, at once shows that the clause in which it occurs 
cannot be rendered (as in the Authorised Version and the margin 

^ This form is obviously tlio iiuporsonal 3rd singular. 
* This is a preteritivo * circumntantial clauao ; * soo the author's JntroduQ- 
Him to Biblical Hebrew^ 2ud edition, page 285 f, 
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of the Revised Version, following the Targum and the Syriac) 'they 
washed the armour ; ' nor again is it possible to entertain the sug- 
gestion of some that the harlots washed their clothes, or washed the 
chariot ; but even the Alexandrian translators so far gave the sense 
correctly in their simple rendering koI al iropvai, kXoxxravro, Read 
aright, how graphic is this word-sketch of a fitting end to an un- 
hallowed life ! 
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1. Norms signifying Lion. 

Very definite conclusions may be drawn from Ezekiel 19 : 2, 3, 
5, 6, where several different words are applied to the leonine family. 
' What is thy mother ? A lioness (^J^^) : between [full-grown] 
lions e^^^"?^) she lay down ; amidst young lions (0^*55) she nour- 
ished her whelps (C^>^5). And she brought up one of her whelps ; 
he became a young lion 0*5?) and learned to tear prey, he devour- 
ed men... And she took another of her whelps ; she made him a 
young lion. And he went up and down in the midst of full-grown 
lions ; he became a young lion, and learned to tear prey, he de- 
voured men.' 

Another instructive passage is Nah. 2 : 12. * Where is the den 
of the [grown] lions C^^^l^), which is also the feeding-place for the 
young lions (D^")^55), — where walked the [grown] lion ('1^7^) [and] 
lioness (^^5?), [and] the cub of the lion ("^.H^ "1-^5), ^^^^ith none to 
make them afraid ? The old lion ('"i.ll^) tore enough for his whelps 
(vr)hii), and strangled for his lionesses (^*P^?r), and filled his caves 
with prey.' 

a. 1-1J or 1^3 (the forms being cognate) plainly signifies a cuh 
or whelp ^ yet not merely and specifically the cub of a lion ; for when 
employed in passages in which the context does not determine this 
to be the sense, and in which the application of the term is intend- 
ed to be limited in this way, it becomes necessary to say "^.H^ '^•^5, 
as in Gen. 49 : 9, * Judah is the whelp of a lion,' c£ Deut, 33 : 22 ; 
see also Jeremiah 51 : 38. In Lam. 4 : 3, the term is applied to the 
whelps of another wild animal. 
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b. While ^^P5 properly signifies a potmg lion, suflSciently large 
aud strong to seek prey for itself (see Ezek. 19 : 2, 6, already quot- 
ed above, also Micah 5 : 7), it is manifestly impossible to say with 
precision when the term should cease to be applied to animals about 
a certain period of life, and one of the terms indicating a lion of ma- 
ture age employed instead. It was evidently a lion at this transi- 
tion stage which was killed by Samson, as recorded in Jud. 14 : 5 flF. ; 
for, while the animal is at first designated ^^^?^ *i*0? in v. 5, it is 
afterwards, in verses 8, 9, simply called "in^, and ^"^fc? in verse 18. 
Such pardonable vacillation regarding the exact word which should 
be used may have conversely led to the less warrantable employ- 
ment of "*^0? for designating a lion in general, when ^1^ or HH^ 
might rather have been expected ; this usage, however, seems con- 
fined to the more strictly poetic parts of Scripture, as Jer. 25 : 38, 
' He hath forsaken his covert, like the lion ' p^0?3) ; Prov. 28 : 1, 
' The righteous are bold as a lion * C^^^??). In spite of such oc- 
casional interchange of terms, it is advisable to preserve the proper 
and speciiic rendering of each word as consistently as possible when 
both occur together, as in Job 4:11; Ps. 17 : 12. 

c. By far the most common name applied to a full-grown lion 
is ^1^, or (much more frequently) •"l!'?^^ ; Mt is also the most general 
term employed to designate the leonine family. The leading idea 
attached to these kindred forms is surpassing strength^ but this is 
combined with a certain dignity. The fi»")^ is indeed terrible in 
its strength, yet does not simply delight in tearing ; it has a native 
nobility. Maturity of bodily power and surpassing strength are 
implied in 2 Sam. 1 : 23, where David, lamenting the death of Saul 
and of Jonathan, exclaims, * they were stronger than lions.' The 
same idea is specially prominent in the question, * What is stronger 
than a lion ? ' Jud. 14:18; and it further seems noteworthy that, 
in Mic. 5 : 7, while the young lion (y^T) is represented as ravaging 
the flocks of sheep, the old lion (p'tT^) attacks prey more worthy 
of his powers, — the large beasts of the forest ("^! ri^ons). 

1 That these words are interchangeable might be inferred from Jadges xiv. 
where the longer form is used in verses 8, 9, while the shorter is employed in ver. 
18 ; this is confirmed by a comparison of Qen. 49 : 9 with Nuql 24 : 9 ; on the 
other hand, in 2 Sam. 23 : 20, where the Eethib is n^IKH, the Masoretes have 
expressly made ^"It^p the Qeri. 
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d. We have already seen that ^J^i' in Ezekiel 19 : 2 certainly 
signifies a lioness. The pointing of this form, however, is unique. 
Hitzig (commenting on Job 4:11) affinns that it should be altered 
to ^*??, which only occurs in about a dozen purely poetic passages, 
and this form, he thinks, must everywhere be regarded as signifying 
lioness. The opinion seems to be favoured by Job 4 : 11, which 
may well be rendered ' the young ones of the lioness (^^?? ^iJ?) are 
scattered abroad ;' by Nahum 2 : 12 (given above) Gen. 49 : 9 (cf. 
also Numbers 24 : 9) * he stooped down, he lay like a lion or like a 
lioness («'5^?^ an^t?) : who will rouse hun up ? ' Job 38 : 39 ' Wilt 
thou hunt prey for the lioness, or satisfy the appetites of the young 
lions ? ' But the feminine meaning is not so urgently required in 
Num. 23 : 24 ; Deut. 33 : 20 ; Isaiah 5 : 29 ; 30 : 6 ; Hos. 13 : 8, so 
that t^^5? might probably be a particular species of lion. The form 
n^Jjp, however (Nah. 2 : 13), can only signify * lioness.' On the other 
hand, the unique and poetic D^^?^ (doubtless from ^??), in Psalm 
57 : 5 bears the meaning ' Uons.' 

e. The word ^^p is wholly poetic and comparatively rare. It 
is impossible to say whether a particular species of lion is designat- 
ed,^ or a lion of particular age. But all the passages in which it oc- 
curs plainly suggest fierceness or terror as the main idea with which 
the name is associated. We thus seem fully warranted in render- 
ing the term, wherever it is found, by such an expression as a Jisrce 
lion. Psalm 91 : 13, * Upon the fierce lion (>W) and the viper shalt 
thou tread : thou shalt trample upon the young lion (y^^^ and the 
dragon.' Prov. 26 : 13, * The sluggard saith, There is a fierce lion 
(^0^) in the way, there is a big lion (^")^) in the streets.' Job 4 : 10 
'The roar of the big Hon ('"^^l^ ^^W) and the voice of the fierce 
lion (>^f 7lp) [are silenced], while the teeth of the young lions 
(Dn>55) are broken.' This idea of terror as produced in the minds 
of men is likewise presented in Hos. 5 : 14 ; 13 : 7; Job 10 : 16, and 
28:8. 

/ Though ^.y occurs but thrice in the Scriptures, and there 
only in poetic passages, two of these throw very clear light on the 
term, which, if it does not designate the strongest and grandest 



Bocbart held the opinion that it was the blackish liou of Syria. 
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species of lion, must at least be a poetic name for a lion at its best, 
in the full maturity of strength, and with all the grandeur and dig- 
nity of its nature. In Proverbs 30 : 29, it is said that one of the 
* three things which are stately in their march, yea, four which are 
stately in their going, is a lion (^^.y), which is mightiest among the 
beasts (^9033 "ii3|) and will not turn back before any one.' And 
in Job 4 : 11, it is said that the *lion^ (K'.v) perisheth from lack of 
prey,* — merely from hunger, want of food, but not through any de- 
cay of natural powers. Isaiah 30 : 6 sheds no further light on the 
meaning of the term. 

^ Certainly not * old lion ' (A. V. and R. V.), if this expression be meant to 
indicate that the animal has passed its prime. Job 4 : 10, 11 is particularly 
rich in synonyms for * lion.* 
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5. Words signifying Sleep. 
/ '^- J ^^^> i ^'^^^ 

a. While tlie general idea of sleep is presented in the verb t^^J 
with its cognate noun *^)^ and the participial adjective IK^J, these 
terms more frequently have special reference to that loss of consci- 
ousness which is at once natural and legitimate, the fit and proper 
restorative of bodily and mental powers which have been exhausted. 
Ps. 127 : 2 indeed, expressly says, * It is vain for you who rise early, 
[and] who sit too late, who eat the bread of toil, [for] so he giveth 
his beloved sleep; '^ while the Preacher also briefly and sententiously 
touches on the true relation of sleep to the circumstances of man 
when he declares (Eccl. 5:11), ' Sweet is the sleep of the labourer, 
whether he eat little or much ; but as for the abundance of the rich 
man, it will not allow him to sleep (ti^v).' Further allusions to this 
divinely appointed sleep are found in Ps. 4 : 9, where the Psalm- 
ist says, ' In peace will I at once lie down and sleep (l^^^) "^^IF?)* 
for Thou, Jehovah, alone dost make me to dwell securely ;* and 
again in Ps. 3 : 6, ' I' have lain down and slept (njr «I 'B7^t 'J?), 
I have awaked, for Jehovah' upholds me.' Reference may likewise 
be made to such occurrences as Jacob's sleep at Bethel, during the 
first night of his journey to Padanaram (Gen. 28 : 16) ; to Pharaoh's 
sleep and dreams (Gen. 41 : 5) ; and to Elijah's sleep after his flight 
into the wilderness from the threatened vengeance of queen Jezebel 
(1 Kings 19 : 5) ; see also Jud. 16 : 14, 20 ; 1 Kings 3 : 20 ; Esther 
6 : 1 ; Job 3 : 13 ; Prov. 4 : 16 ; Jer. 51 : 39 ; Ezek. 34 : 25. Few, 
comparatively, are the passages in which •"'J8' is associated with re- 
proof, and these plainly point rather to abuse arising from excessive 
indulgence than proper use of a blessed gift : such is the warning 
in Prov. 20 : 13, * Love not sleep, lest thou be reduced to poverty.' 
See, farther, Ps. 13 : 5 ; Ps. 44 : 24. 

1 Or * in sleep.' The singular form N)!^ is found only in this passage. 
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b. The idea of blameworthiness appears to be nearly always 
distinctly associated with the verb DO and its cognate nouns ; indo- 
lent self-indulgence in sleep, at a time when one ought to be awake 
and active, seems essentially implied in all these words. This court- 
ing of sleep at improper seasons, and consequent neglect of duty, 
are well illustrated by the graphic description in Isa. 56 : 10, * His 
watchmen are blind ; none of them know ; they are all dumb dogs 
[that] cannot bark, — dreaming, lying down [to sleep], loving to 
slumber (D-l^? ^^^^). This ceasing to watch, in order to enjoy the 
luxury of unconsciousness, with its dire consequences, is similarly 
sketched in bold outline by Nahum (3 : 18), * Thy shepherds slum- 
ber (1^V"i -lOJ), king of Assyria ; thy mighty ones lie down to 
rest ; thy people are scattered upon the mountains, and there is 
none to gather them.' The other side is shown in the description 
(Isaiah 5 : 27) of the keenly watchful and resolute enemies sent by 
Jehovah in his just anger against Israel ; ' None shall be weary or 
stumble among them ; none shall slumber or sleep Qt^) ^^) ^^K ^^) 
Still more striking is the touchingly simple and beautiful passage 
in Ps. 121 : 3, 4, * Surely he will not (/^) suffer thy foot to totter. 
Surely he that keepeth thee will not slumber (^y?^ ^^K'^^). Be- 
hold, he that keepeth Israel shall neither slumber nor sleep (Q-1^J ^^ 

The Book of Proverbs, as might have been expected, is not with- 
out its warnings regarding the consequences of slothful slumber; 'A 
drunkard or a prodigal shall come to poverty, and slumber (p^'^^) will 
clothe [a man] with rags * (23 : 21) ; and again there is the pointed 
expostulation, 'How long, sluggard, wilt thou lie down [to sleep] ? 
"When wilt thou arise from thy sleep (^PJ^'P D^PI?) ? A little sleep 
(nw tsyp), a little slumber (niD-15J!i), a little folding of hands for 
lying down [to sleep] ; then shall thy poverty come like a robber, and 
thy want like an armed man ' (6 : 9-11) ; see also 6:4; Psalm 132 : 4, 
and Job 33 : 15. 

It may have been already perceived, from the illustrations now 
given, that in contrast with l^J and its derivatives, which are used 
with reference to sound sleep, the verb DO is employed in speaking 
of lighter slumbers.^ 

1 It is worthy of remark that in Arabic the case is reversed. 
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c. Tlie noun n^p^*)© signifies deep or heavy sleep, and the cor- 
relative verb 0^15 (Niph.) means to fall into a deep sleep, to sleep 
heavily. The earliest occurrence of the noun is in Genesis 2 : 2J, 
where we read that the * Lord (Sod caused a heavy sleep ('"^P?!©) 
to fall upon the man, so that he slept (1,9^^*1) ;' the second is in Gen. 
15:12, where it is recorded that ' just when the sun was about to 
go down, a deep sleep fell upon Abram, and lo, an horror [of ] great 
darkness fell upon him,' Illustrations of the verb-form are found 
in the history of Jonah, where we read (1 : 5, 6), in the account of 
the storm which arose, that the prophet * had gone down to the sides 
of the ship and lain down and was sound asleep (^IJ??.!). And the 
master of the ship drew near to him and said to him, What meanest 
thou, heavy sleeper (0*57^) ?' The comparative ease with which Jael 
slew Sisera (Jud. 4:21) is not surprising, * seeing that he was fast 
asleep (°31^) ; ' and suflScient explanation is given of the famous 
exploit of David and Abishai at the hill of Hachilah, when ' David 
took the spear and the cruse of water from Saul's head, and they 
departed, without any one seeing, or knowing, or awaking ; for they 
were all sleeping (^^55?^?), because a deep sleep from Jehovah (nt?^");? 
njn^) had fallen upon them * (1 Samuel 26 : 12). Furthermore, we 
can readily perceive the point of the statement in Prov. 10 : 5, that 
* he who sleeps heavily^ (°7"!5) in the harvest [is] a son that causeth 
shame.* Special attention is claimed by Psalm 76 : 6, 7, which 
contains a remarkable collection of synonjnns ; * The stout-hearted 
have let themselves be spoiled; they have slumbered into their sleep 
(DJTij^ -IDJ), and none of the men of might have found their hands. 
At thy rebuke, God of Jacob, both horsemen and horses are fallen 
into deep sleep (°775).' See also Job 33 : 15 ; Isa. 29 : 10 ; Daniel 
8:18. 

^ The rendering of the Authorised and the Revised Versions, — * he that 
gleepeth '—is inadequate. 
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6. Words signifying Fool, FoUy. 

a. !?>P5, n6^^^. b. ^n», rt^i^. c. ^?J, n^;?. 

d. ^?D, ni^?p. 

a. Of all the words bearing the general meaning 'fool/ 7^P? is 
perhaps the most easily determined, inasmuch as most passages in 
which it occurs plainly indicate one who is foolish in speech — ^ignor- 
ant and thoughtless withal, — a person at once talkative and shallow, 
who shows greater readiness to utter whatever little is in his mind 
than to consider whether it might not be better to keep silence. 
Such folly, obviously, savours more of imprudence than of immoral- 
ity, and in this respect widely differs from ^7^5 : it is manifested 
by one who speaks more than he thinks, or who likes to speak rather 
than to think. Thus the ?*P5 is a light-hearted, thoughtless, and 
noisy fellow, rather than a positively vicious person. It is only to 
be expected, therefore, that his folly should frequently be contrast- 
ed with ordinary prudence or wisdom, and this is actually the case 
in many passages of Scripture.^ 

The abstract noun ri^P^p? ' folly,' occurs only once, in Prov. 9:13, 
but its meaning there is perfectly patent, and amply confirms what 
has just been stated : * A foolish woman (n^7^p? n^) is clamor- 
ous ; she is simple, and knoweth nothing.' The same combination 
of shallow ignorance and thoughtless talkativeness is plainly pre- 
sented in many of the passages in which the concrete ^^P^ is used , 
as Prov. 14 :33, 'Wisdom resteth in the heart of him that hath 
understanding, but [that which is] in the inward part of fools is 
made known ; ' 26 : 6-9, ' He that sendeth a message by a fool (^^P?) 
cutteth off [his own] feet, and drinketh in damage. The legs of 
the lame hang loose, so is a parable in the mouth of fools... As a 
thorn that goeth up into the hand of a drunkard, so is a parable in 

^ That the 7^p3 is the opposite of the Dpip will be evident from the illus- 
trative passages which follow. 
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the month of a fool ;* Prov. 18 : 6, 7, * A fool's lips enter into con- 
tention, and his mouth calleth for strokes. A fool's month is his 
destruction, and his lips are the snare of his souL' 

The Book of Ecclesiastes also affords some excellent illustrations 
in which this form of folly is heartily condemned ; thus 4 : 17 [Eng. 
5:1], * Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God, and be 
more ready to hear than to give the sacrifice of fools (^v^P?) ;' the 
precise point of this exhortation is clearly shown in the succeeding 
verses, which continue in the same strain, ' Be not rash with thy 
mouth, and let not thine heart be hasty to utter anything before 
God ; for God is in heaven, and thou upon the earth ; therefore let 
thy words be few. A dream cometh with a multitude of business, 
and a fool's voice with the multitude of words. When thou vowest 
a vow to God, do not delay to perform it ; for he hath no pleasure 
in fools (D^^^e?).' EccL 10 : 12, ' The lips of a fool will swallow up 
himself.' Further evidence that the ^^P? is a light-hearted and lo- 
quacious fool is found in Eccl. 7 : 4-6, ' The heart of the wise is in 
the house of mourning, but the heart of fools is in the house of 
mirth. It is better to hear the rebuke of the wise than for a man 
to hear the song of fools. For as the crackling of thorns under a 
pot, so is the laughter of the fool.' Additional proof that the 7^P? 
offends with his lips is afforded by such passages in the Book of 
Proverbs as 15 : 2, ' The tongue of the wise uttereth knowledge a- 
right, but the mouth of fools poureth out folly ;' 19 : 1, * Better is 
the poor that walketh in his integrity, than he that is perverse in 
his lips and is a fool.* 

The definite results now obtained enable us at once to deter- 
mine the meannig of ^^P? in many other passages which otherwise 
would have been doubtful. It may be enough to cite merely a few 
of these, as Prov. 3 : 35, * The wise shall inherit glory, but shame 
shall be the promotion of fools ;' 10 : 1, 'A wise son gladdens a 
father, but a foolish son is the heaviness of his mother ' (cf. also 
15 : 20) ; 17 : 24, * Wisdom is before the face of him that hath un- 
derstanding, but the eyes of a fool are in the ends of the earth ;' 
ver. 25, * A son [who is] a fool is a grief to his father ;' 18 : 2, ' A 
fool hath no delight in understanding ;' 19 : 13, 'A son [who is] a 
fool is the calamity of his father, and the contentions of a wife are 
a continual dropping ; ' 23 : 9, ' Speak not in the hearing of a fool. 
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for he will despise the wisdom of thy words ;' 19 : 29, 'Judgments 
are prepared for scomers, and stripes for the hack of fools ;j' 26 : 3, 
* A whip for the horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for the back 
of'fools ;' 17 : 10, * A rebuke entereth deeper into one that hath un- 
derstanding than a hundred stripes into a fool.' But it is needless 
to cite further instances in which ?*P? is found : the Book of Pro- 
verbs abounds with them. 

b. The precise signification of the term ^^1J? is somewhat more 
diflScult to ascertain, especially because this word, together with its 
cognate abstract njJK * folly,' is occasionally employed in a general 
manner. Yet it appears that there are at least two features speci- 
ally prominent in this kind of fool, — first, a blind and stubborn 
self-conceit or self-sufl5ciency, based on ignorance or want of intel- 
lectual ability, so that y)^ may be regarded as meaning a ' stupid 
fool ; * and second, an impatience or irascibility of temper, which 
readily vents itself openly on the slightest provocation, especially 
when advice is offered, reproof administered, or any kind of oppos- 
ition shown. Sometimes, but rather more rarely, a third element 
is brought out, — the wickedness of this folly. 

The self-conceit of such fools is plainly indicated in passages 
like Prov. 1:7,* The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, 
but wisdom and instruction fools (Dv^)J?) despise ;' 12: 15, * The way 
of a fool (^^1J?) is right in his own eyes, but he that is wise heark- 
eneth unto counsel ;' 15 : 5, * A fool despiseth his father's correction, 
but he that regardeth reproofs getteth prudence ;' 18 : 13, * He who 
retumeth answer before he heareth, — ^that is folly (^?,?^) and shame 
unto him.' Further, the stubborn side of this foolish self-conceit is 
clearly presented in Prov. 22 : 15, ' Folly (^?,?^) is bound up in the 
heart of a youth {'^)) ; * 27 : 22, ' Though thou shouldest bray the 
fool (^^IJ?'"?) in a mortar with the pestle among bruised com, yet 
will not his foolishness (i^?!^) depart from him.* 

Again, the unconcealed irritation of feeling, or annoyance of an 
^^)^, arising from humbled pride after deserved rebuke, is apparent 
in Prov. 12 : 16, * As for a fool, his vexation Q^V^) is openly Imown, 
but a prudent man concealeth shame;' 27 : 3, ' A stone is heavy, 
and the sand weighty, but a fool's vexation is heavier than them 
both ;' and Eliphaz declares to Job (5 : 2), ' Vexation killeth a fool 
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(/^)J5) and jealousy slayeth the silly.' The general absence of self- 
control on the part of the ^^)^ is farther evident from Prov. 11 : 29, 
' He that troubleth his own house shall inherit the wind, and the 
foolish shall be servant to the wise of heart ;' while his proneness 
to make sudden and passionate displays of ill-temper is illustrated 
by Prov. 20 : 3, ' It is an honour for a man to keep aloof from strife, 
but every fool will be quarrelling ;' 29 : 9, * If a wise man have a 
controversy with a foolish man, whether he be angry or laugh, there 
will be no rest ;' and the same passionate disposition is indicated 
in several passages where the cognate abstract noun n^^Jtj 'folly' is 
employed, as Prov. 14 : 17, * He that is short of temper committeth 
folly ;' ver. 29, * He that is hasiy of spirit exalteth folly.' That the 
passion of the ^'')^ may possibly sometimes even rise to fierceness 
is evident from Proverbs 17 : 12, 'Let a bear robbed of her whelps 
meet a man, rather than a fool in his folly ;' and the overpowering 
iufluence of divine inspiration is sufficient to explain a statement 
which might otherwise have appeared unaccountably strange, * The 
prophet is a fool (^^)J?), the man that hath the spirit is mad ' (Hos. 
9 : 7), the prophet, while in the ecstatic state, being so impassioned 
that he seems a raving fool or a madman. 

That such a fool and his folly are even sometimes regarded as 
positively sinful is evident from a few passages in which ^*)J? and 
ri/J^ occur, as Prov, 5 : 22, 23, * His own iniquities shall overtake 
the wicked,... and in the greatness of his folly (^J^?-^) shall he go 
astray;' 24:9, 'The thought of folly (n^,5«) is sin;' Ps. 107:17, 
'Fools (^v^)^) because of their transgression and because of their 
iniquities are afflicted ;' while the Psalmist (38 : 6) in deep distress 
acknowledging bis iniquities, exclaims, ' My wounds stink and are 
corrupt because of my foolishness ;' and in another psalm (69 : 6) 
there is even more distinct confession in the words, ' God, t/iou 
Imowest my foolishness, and my trespasses (^pio^^) are not hidden 
from thee.' In all these passages, the idea of guilt is undoubtedly 
attached to this kind of fool and his foUy.^ 

But there yet remains a number of passages in which ?*)Jf and 
ri7:jx are evidently used to signify ' fool ' and * folly ' respectively 
in a more general sense, so that it is difficult to determine in every 

^ Such applications of ?*^.N1 and njJ.JX thus reveal an inclination towards 
the proper domain of the tenns PIJJ and npjj, as will be explained below. 
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case the precise meaning that may be intended ; indeed, there is an 
evident inclination to obliterate the distinction between ^^P? and 
7^)J?, especially through the almost complete disuse of the abstract 
noun ri^7^P5 1 and the employment, instead, of ri7Jfc< in conjunction 
with the concrete ?^95. Illustrations of this tendency are found in 
Prov. 15 : 2, where it is said, * The mouth of fools (^ Y^p?) poureth 
out folly' (nSj^) ; ver. 14, *The mouth of fools (D^^'P?) feedeth on 
foUy ' (n^.3«); 12 : 23, 'The heart of fools (p'^'P^) proclaimeth folly ' 
(n^,5^) ; see also 13 : 16 ; 14 : 8 ; 26 : 4, 5, 11. Of the few passages 
in which ^^)Jf seems to be employed in a general sense, or even to 
be used instead of ^^P5, we may cite Proverbs 17 : 28, *Even a fool 
when he holdeth his peace is counted wise ;' Job 5:3, *I saw the 
foolish taking root, but suddenly I cursed his habitation ;' Jerem. 
4 : 22, * My people is foolish ; me they know not/ See also Prov. 
10:8, 14,21. 

c. For determining the precise meaning of ^?J * fool,' * foolish,' 
and of the cognate abstract noun npjj ' folly,' the most convenient 
course is to begin with the latter. Then it at once becomes evident 
that this word always signifies the folly of wickedness, and presents 
the idea of conscious, deliberate sin. It is further to be observed 
that the special form of impious folly to which the term is chiefly 
applied is any breach of the seventh commandment. Thus, it is 
said regarding the sons of Jacob (Gen. 34 : 7) that when they heard 
of the misconduct of Shechem towards their sister * they were very 
wroth, because he had wrought folly ('^???) in Israel' In the Book 
of Deuteronomy (22 : 21) it is appointed that proved infringement, 
by a woman, of the law regarding chastity, was to be punished with 
death, because she had * wrought folly in Israel' The same ex- 
pression — perhaps a euphemism — is repeatedly employed whenever 
reference is made to the sin of the men of Gibeah, which entailed 
disastrous consequences on the whole tribe of Benjamin, as record- 
ed in the latter part of the Book of Judges (19 : 23, 24 ; 20 : 6, 10) ; 
and Jeremiah, speaking for Jehovah against false prophets, declares 
(29 : 23;, * they have wrought folly in Israel, and have committed 
adultery with their neighbours' wives, and have falsely spoken in 
uiy name words whicli I commanded not.' 

' See what has been already stated regarding this at page 29. 
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But though the expression np j) nib]; may be regarded as a fre- 
quent euphemism for denoting commission of sins of uncleanness, 
it is not wholly restricted to this use ; for instance, it is applied to 
the sin of Achan in appropriating part of the spoils of Jericho; it is 
written regarding him that * he transgressed the covenant of Jeho- 
vah and wrought folly in Israel ' (Josh. 7 : 15). Isaiah in one of his 
prophecies against the kingdom of Israel (9 : 16, Eng., v. 17), speak- 
ing generally of their sinfulness as a nation, declares that * every 
one is an apostate and an evildoer, and every mouth speaketh folly.' 
And finally, addressing Eliphaz, who with his two friends had been 
contending against Job, the Lord bids them offer sacrifices for their 
sins, and adds, * my servant Job shall pray for you ; for him will I 
accept, through his not committing folly with you ' (Job 42 : 8). In 
all these instances, the * folly ' (•^/^??) to which reference is made is 
uniformly that of sin. 

An easy and convenient transition from the consideration of the 
abstract n^55 * folly' to that of the concrete '*?) * fool' is presented 
in 2 Sam. 13 : 12, 13, where both words occur. Tamar, entreating 
Amnon to desist from his sinful designs, exclaims, * Do not commit 
this folly,' and then she adds, * thou shalt be as one of the fools in 
Israel' But this is the only instance in which ??) is applied to 
one who offends against the commandment requiring chastity ; in 
every other case, it is some other form of profanity or sin which is 
committed by the fool. Thus, it a blasphemous suggestion which 
Job condemns in his wife who urges him in his affliction and misery 
to ' curse God and die,' when he replies to her (2 : 10), * Thou speak- 
est as one of the foolish women (n^7j|n) speaketL' Again, it is 
an impious desire and the practical rebellion of atheism that is con- 
demned in Psalm 14 : 1 and 53 : 2, * The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God.' It is dishonour to God which is denounced in Ps. 
74 : 18, 'Remember this, [that] an enemy hath reproached Jehovah 
and a foolish people (/*?} D^) have blasphemed thy name,' and in 
V. 22, * Remember thy reproach from a fool all the day.' Obviously 
also, it is an impious fool that we find in Is. 32 : 5, 6, * A fool (^9J) 
will no longer be called noble (^^"7?), nor a crafty one be named 
gentle. For a fool (^?J) will speak folly ("^i*??), and his heart will 
work iniquity ' (1)^?). The sin of presumption is the particular form 
of impious folly condemned in Ezek. 13 : 3, where we read, ' Woe to 
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the foolish prophets who walk after their own spirit and that which 
they have not seen ; ' while the reference in Jerem. 17 : 11 is to the 
sinful folly of injustice, ' He that getteth riches by unrighteousness 
— in the midst of his days he shall leave them, and in his latter end 
he shall be a fool ; ' and every one will readily perceive the point in 
Abigail's words to David concerning her husband (1 Samuel 25 : 25) 
'Let not my lord, I pray thee, regard this man of Belial, Nabal 
(^?J), for, as his name is, so is he ; Nabal is his name, and folly is 
with him/ 

Since the term ^^) has been clearly shown in the foregoing in- 
stances to signify an irreligious or godless fool, we may safely infer 
that it must bear the same meaning in other places where the con- 
text affords no clue to the specific sense. Among such passages are 
Psalm 39 •. 9, ' Make me not the reproach of the fool ;' ^ Deut. 32 : 6, 
*Do ye requite this to Jehovah, foolish and unwise people?' ver. 
21, * I will provoke them to anger by a foolish nation ;' 2 Sam. 3 : 33 
* Died Abner as a fool dieth ? ' Now also, by means of the results 
obtained, we are enabled to distinguish between one term and an- 
other, as in Prov. 17:21, *He that begetteth a talkative fool (^^P?) 
[doeth so] to his sorrow, and the father of an impious fool (???) 
hath no joy.' See also Prov. 17 : 7 ; 30 : 21-23 ; Job 30 : 8. 

d. The transition to ^?P, n^750 and their cognate verb-forms 
^^0, ^"500, 73PJ brings us to another plane and another view-point 
than those of the terms we have just been considering. From a 
moral and distinctively religious ground we descend to a lower level 
on which advantage or profit is more regarded ; from viewing con- 
duct more or less in relation to the divine law, we come to consider 
human action rather in the light of its consequences or results, es- 
pecially as these bring loss or damage to the doer. Sometimes, as 
we shall see, there certainly is a reference to divine commandment 
as the rule and standard of action ; this class of terms, however, 
mainly regards the visible outcome or issue of actions as proved by 
their results to be unwise. 

Tlie use of the verb-forms most clearly reveals this featura Thus 
Laban in chiding Jacob for his secret flight from Paddan-aram says 
(Gen. 31 : 28) 'Now hast thou acted foolishly ' (iK'? ^V^pn) ; and 



' Ci the more explicit utterances in Ps. 74 : 18, 22, quoted on page 34. 
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Saul, completely overcome by unexpectedly merciful treatment at 
the hands of David who had refrained from taking his life, exclaims 
(1 Sam. 26 : 21) * Behold, I have acted foolishly (*Jn^5pn) and have 
erred exceedingly/ Samuel, reproving Saul for his self-will and 
presumption, declares (1 Sam. 13 : 13), * Now hast thou shown thy- 
self foolish (^r'JW) ; thou hast not^ kept the commandment of the 
Lord thy God which he commanded thee, for [if thou hadst obeyed] 
now would the Lord have established thy kingdom over ^ Israel for 
ever.' David, smitten with a sense of his sin after numbering the 
people (2 Sam. 24 : 10 ; 1 Chron. 21 : 8), exclaimed, * I have shown 
myself very foolish (^'^p ^Jn^5P5) ; and at a later period in Jewish 
history, when Hanani the seer is sent to reprove Asa for making al- 
liance with Benhadad the king of S)rria to help him against Baasha 
the king of Israel instead of relying on the Lord, the messenger de- 
clares (2 Chr. 16 : 9), 'Thou hast shown thyself foolish (9?3P^) in 
this, for henceforth thou shalt certainly have wars.' But perhaps 
the clearest proof that this class of words mainly regards the final 
outcome or result of wrong or unwise conduct, as demonstrating 
its true character, is found in two passages where the Piel form of 
the verb is used in its factitive or declarative sense, viss. in 2 Sam. 
15 : 31, where we read that David, seeking the frustration of what 
he knew must be cunningly devised plots against him, entreats the 
Lord, * Stultify (^3P), I pray thee, the counsel of Ahithophel ; ' and 
again, in Is. 44 : 25, where Jehovah is briefly described, in his over- 
ruling providence, as * turning wise men backward, and proving their 
knowledge to be folly ' (?3P^ ^^Vl), The best of human wisdom 
and forethought was thus to prove a miscalculation ; the most care- 
ful policy was to end in failure, as a blunder. 

In proceeding further to consider i*?p and its corresponding ab- 
stract ri")7?p, it seems worthy of special obseiTation that, except in 
Jer. 4 : 22 and 5:21, these terms are used only in the book of Ec- 
clesiastes, a work in which, among other matters, strong emphasis 
is laid on the need for prudence in the affairs of life. At intervals 
between the echoes of the opening sentence, * Vanity of vanities, — 

1 If, instead of K^, we read K^, the second part of the verse must be re- 
garded as a purely hypothetical proposition (as in 1 Sam. 14 : 30 ; Job 6 ; 2, 3) 
and more briefly rendered, *if thou hadst kept..., surely now would...* 

2 Here we read hv instead of ?^ ; the same correction must also be made 
in 2 Sam. 2:9; 6 1 3 ; 8:7; 20 ; 23, and in many other instances. 
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all is vanity/ discretion and circumspectness are enforced as es- 
sential factors in safe and successful conduct On the other hand, 
imprudence or miscalculation which results in failure is spoken of 
as blundering folly n^7?p; while the unwise, indiscreet, or imprud- 
ent person who is incompetent to manage his own fortunes or those 
of others thereby proves himself to be a blundering and incapable 
fool ^?p. 

Let us begin with Eccl. 2:18, 19, * I hated all the fruit of my 
toil for which I had toiled under the sun, because I am to leave it 
to the man who is to be after me. But who knows whether he will 
be a wise man or an incapable fool ('*??) ? Yet he shall have full 
power over all the produce of my toil/ Let us next consider the ad- 
vice given in Eccl. 7 : 16, 17, *Be not very righteous, nor do thou 
show thyself exceeding wise ("^DV DSn^^JFi"?^) ; why shouldest thou 
make thyself forsaken [by others who will shun thee] ? Be not veiy 
wicked, neither be thou an imprudent fool (^?P) ; why shouldest 
thou die when it is not thy proper time ? ' In both of these pass- 
ages, ^?p evidently means one who is deficient in practical sagacity, 
incapable of managing his own aflfairs with prudence and success. 
On turning next to Eccl. 10 : 5-7, we find reference made to incapa- 
city for administering the afiairs of others : * There is an evil which 
I have seen under the heaven, as if it were an error which proceed- 
eth from the ruler; an incompetent fool (^JP?^) is set in many a 
high position, while wealthy men sit in a low place. I have seen 
servants upon horses, while princes were walking like servants upon 
the eartli.' 

Having thus fairly ascertained the specific meaning of 7?P in 
these passages, we may proceed with some confidence to assign the 
same signification to the term in other passages which might other- 
wise have remained doubtful, such as Jer. 5:21,* Hear ye this now, 
people blunderingly foolish (/*?? ^V) and without understanding, 
who have eyes but cannot see, who have ears but cannot hear.' A 
distinct idea of the precise meaning, however, becomes all the more 
necessary in reading passages containing other terms of allied mean- 
ing ; as Jer. 4 : 22, * My people are blindly and stubbornly foolish 
(^^)g) ; me they know not ; blunderingly foolish (^ y9P) children 

^ We have ventured to change the vowel-pointing from the unique Masoretic 
form ^9j^n, the abstract meaning of which seems rather unsuitable here. 
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are they ; wise are they to do evil, but how to do good they know 
not' Special care must be taken to discriminate between the terms 
employed and at the same time to distinguish between the diflferent 
persons indicated in EccL 10 : 2, 3, ' The mind of a wise man is at 
his right hand, whereas the mind of a talkative fool (^^P|) is at his 
left. Moreover, on the way, when an incapable fool (^?P^) is walk- 
ing along, he is wanting in his mind,^ and says to every one [about 
the other]. He is a blundering fool' («^n ^Jp), The illustrations 
already adduced may have suflSciently proved that ^^P5 signifies 
one who is a fool in his speech^ while 73 p means a fool who shows 
himself to be such by his course of action. 

It will be found that the attainment of the foregoing results is 
really necessary for acquiring definite ideas regarding the abstract 
noun n^p^p, the precise meaning of which cannot be adequately 
determined solely through considering its context in any case ; now 
however, we may confidently regard it as denoting either the folly 
of ineptittide, or the blundering folly which, originating in the want 
of sufficient care and consideration, ends in disaster or ruin. 

The several passages in which this term occurs are Eccles. 2 : 3, 
* I searched in my mind how to cheer my flesh with wine — my mind 
guiding with wisdom — ^and to lay hold on ruinous folly (^-l/*??) till 
I might see what it is good for the sons of men that they should do 
under the sun.' Again, vers. 12, 13, 'I turned to see wisdom and 
madness and blundering folly C^*''''?^) ; for what [can] the man [do] 
who shall come after the king ? — just that which [others] did long 
ago. And I saw that there is a superiority to wisdom over stupid 
folly (n-l??p) like the superiority of light over darkness.' Special 
attention is required in reading Ec. 7 : 25, * I turned and my heart 
[with me] to know and to search out and to seek wisdom and con- 
sideration, and to know the wickedness of foolish talk (i*P? VPJ)^ 
— but thoughtless folly (n"i75pri) is madness — and I find more bitter 
than death the woman who is [all] nets, and her heart deadly snares, 
her hands bonds ; [whoso is] good before God will escape from her, 
but a sinner shall be caught by her.' Eccl. 1 : 17, * I gave my mind 
to know wisdom, and [get] a knowledge of madness and ruinous folly.* 

^ The Ke^b 73 Dn, with the article in a generic sense, is quite defensible. 
2 "Ipn ^37 (not *his mind is wanting') ; usage elsewhere (Prov. 31 : 11 &c) 
shows that "tpjl refersdirectly tothe^er^oTi; iSp is thus a specifying accusative. 
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We are now in a much better position for dispelling some of the 
obscurity which overhangs other two passages in the Book of Ec- 
clesiastes ; the first of these is in 10 : 1, ' Every dead fly causes the 
ointment of a perfumer to give out a stench ; [so] a little blunder- 
ing folly (ri^75p) outweighs wisdom and honour.' In other words, 
even a great and well-earned reputation for wisdom may be seri- 
ously affected by the unfortunate results of but one false step or 
miscalculation, a single act of indiscretion ; and this observation of 
the Preacher reminds us of the maxim accepted and current among 
politiciaus and diplomatists of a certain school, * A blunder is worse 
than a crime.' 

The last passage is in the same chapter, verses 12-15, and here 
again the transitions from one to another of the terms signifying 
' fool,' * folly ' must be carefully noted : * The words of a wise man's 
mouth are gracious, but the lips of a talkative fool (^^P?) swallow 
up himself ; the beginning of the words of his mouth is blundering 
folly (n-l7?p) and the latter end of [the words of] his mouth is mis- 
chievous madness. But though the blundering fool (^?S^?) may 
speak much, no man can know what is to happen ; and as to what 
shall be after, who can tell him ? ' 
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7. Words stgnifying CoaL 

a. n^ni. 6. Dn^. 

Though coal is found in Lebanon, there is no evidence to prove 
that the mines were wrought in ancient times, and that the mineral 
was then used by the Hebrews. Hence, when * coal ' is mentioned 
in Scripture, the designation may with safety be understood as re- 
ferring to another kind of fuel, viz. charcoal, rather than to the 
mineral with which we are so familiar : see especially Isa. 44 : 19 ; 
Ezek 24 : 10 f. Fs. 120 : 4 is the only passage which refers to the 
specific substance of the coal, and there it is the wood of the broom 
(not ' juniper ') that is mentioned. 

a. There are but two words in Hebrew which may properly be 
rendered ' coal ; ' of these, the term which most frequently occurs 
is rijjrij (plur. ^ vCI). This has been regarded as always and only 
signifying a * live * coal, — coal already kindled and burning, though 
in some cases perhaps merely smouldering. Such is certainly the 
meaning most generally associated with the word, yet it would seem 
that the acceptation of the term is not so restricted ; for there are 
several noteworthy passages in which mention is made not simply 
of ' coals ' but ' coals of fire ' (^^ Vp0> *s if the former of these 
terms, taken alone, might not be suflScient to convey the idea that 
the coals were lighted, burning. Thus, it was required of the high 
priest, among other observances on the Great Day of Atonement, 
that he should * take a censer full of coals of fire from off the altar 
before the Lord, and his hands full of sweet incense beaten small, 
and bring it within the veil, and put the incense upon the fire be- 
fore the Lord ' (Lev. 16 : 12). Ezekiel in one of his visions (10 : 2) 
beheld a man clothed in linen who was commanded to go and fill his 
* hands with coals of fire from between the cherubim, and scatter 
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them over the city.' In another and still more remarkable passage 
in the prophecies of Ezekiel (1 : 13), the expression is even intensi- 
fied by the superaddition of a strong participle : * as for the likeness 
of the four living creatures, their appearance was like fiercely burn- 
ing coals of fire (ni"t;?*3 l^^ vDI), like the appearance of torches/ 
See further Ps. 18 : 13, 14 (cf. 2 Sam. 22 : 13), where the expression 
' coals of fire ' is twice employed. Would such intensive additions 
be made to the simple noun if the latter alone were always suffici- 
ent, with fulness and precision to convey the idea of a ' live ' coal ? 
The truth seems to be that i^^pi is really a general term, and, when 
used alone, primarily indicates a black (i. e. unlighted) coal. 

This is very plainly seen in Job 41 : 13, where it is said of levia- 
than that * his breath kindleth coals (^i)^B D^^n? ^^?3) and a flame 
goeth forth from his mouth.' The point of this poetic description 
is that the breath of the monster actually kindles into flame and 
consumes ^ coals not previously lighted, — not merely fans into flame 
coals which have been already ignited. 

It remains true, however, that this term, even if used by itself, 
may sometimes — at least inferentially — signify a lighted coal, as is 
evident from various passages. Prov. 6 : 28, * Can a man walk upon 
the coals (D'^ni?) and his feet not be burned? ' Ezek. 24 : 11, 'Set 
it [viz. the caldron] empty upon the coals thereof (?yCI), that it 
may become warm, and that the bronze thereof may be hot.' Con- 
sider also the classic passage in Isa. 44 : 19 exposing the utter folly 
of idolatry, * I have burned part of it [viz. the tree] in the fire, yea 
also I have baked bread upon the coals thereof (^ yC?) j' Isa. 47 : 14 

* lliere is no coal ('^^.Crp^) to warm themselves at ; ' Ps. 140 : 11 

* Let coals fall upon them, let them be cast into the fire.' This 
meaning is further confirmed by passages in which the term is em- 
ployed metaphorically, as in the address of the wise woman from 
Tekoa to king David (2 Samuel 14:7), * They will quench my coal 
which is left ;' and the exhortation in Prov. 25 : 21, 22, well known 
tlurough its citation by St Paul in Rom. 12 : 20, * If thine enemy be 
hungry, give him bread to eat ; if he be thirsty, give him water to 
drink, for [thus shalt] thou be taking coals [and heaping them] on 
his head.' See also 2 Sam. 22 : 9 (Ps. 18 : 9). 



' That this is the proper meaning of the verb will be apparent from other 
passages in which it is employed ; see Joel 1 : 19 ; Ps. 83 : 15 ; 97 : 3 etc. 
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b. The term ^^9 occurs but thrice in the Old Testament The 
specific meaning commonly attributed to it is that of nnignited coal, 
and some of the considerations which may have led to the formation 
of this opinion ap|>ear to have been that similar words in cognate 
languages, but notably tlie Arabic, point to some substance having 
a very black colour, crval ; that this term might a priori be expect- 
ed to show such a difference of meaning from ^^Ui ; and especially 
that Prov. 26 : 21, where both terms are employed, seems to warrant 
the conclusion. But that ^^9 must rather signify only lighted coal 
— even blazing coal — ^is obvious fix)m the other passages in which 
the word is used, viz. Is. 54 : 16, ' Behold, I have created the work- 
man that bloweth a fire of coal ' (onp ^), and 44 : 12, * The smith 
hath sharpened ^ a chisel and worketh with the coal (°I79?).* Does 
not the context in these passages compel us to think of the coal as 
blaziuti ? Nor is this position at all untenable in Proverbs 26 : 21, 
* [As blazing] coal (°09) to coals (° vpl) [already burning], and [as] 
sticks to a fire, [so is] a contentious man to inflame strife ; ' indeed, 
to render cn^ in this jxissage by ' fi^h [i. e. nnignited] coal ' would 
be to miss the point of the whole sentence. It is thus evident that 
this word always indicates blazing fuel, and may in itself possess 
even a much stronger force than ^/pl. It is further obvious from 
the instances cited, that ^^9 bears a collective sense, and hence 
should always bo rendered * coal ' (not * coals ') ; it never appears in 
the plural form,^ 

^ In tliis obscure passage, it seems necessary to follow the Septaagint and to 
supply *in? at the beginning of the verse, so as to correspond with (S^vvck. 

* In Psalm 11 : 6, J. Olshausen reasonably reads DH^ for D^ri^, so that in- 
stead of the strange statement, * Upon unrighteous ones he shall rain snares, fire 
and brimstone * (fin^jj) C»^ D^n&), we obtain a more probable description of the 
woe as 'coals of fire, niid brimstone' (nn|i J) C»^ 0I??)« 

Attention may here be directed to two cognate words P|yT and n^VT 
which have often been erroneously rendered * coal, * though really signifying 
something different. In 1 Kings 19 : 6, we read tliat on his flight into the 
wilderness lymg to the south of Beer-sheba, tliere was provided for Elijah, 
in addition to a cruse of water, a cake baken on hot stones (D^ipyn n^), 
for such — and not ' a cake baken on tlie coals,' though this opinion ^as the 
support of the Septuagint and of Rabbinical writers— is the correct mean- 
ing of the expression. This mode of baking cakes by laying them on flat 
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stones which have been heated, is still habitual in the East. Again, in the 
account of the vision vouchsafed to Isaiah, when the awful majesty and holi- 
ness of Jehovah were revealed to him, we read that one of the seraphim took 
from off the altar *a hot stone' (n|y^) — not 'a live coal* — with which he 
touched the prophet's lips (6 : 6). That this is the meaning of the term is 
proved by the fact that H^yi in all other passages where it occurs (Ezek. 
40 : 17, 18 ; 42 : 3 ; Est. 1 : 6 ; 2 Chr. 7 : 3), as well as the kindred np^'p 
(2 Kings 16:17), invariably means a * pavement * formed of flat stones. 
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8. NonnB signifying a FloocL 

a. i>«0. b. W OW, W. 

a. The nouu ^^^^ is restricted in its application to the Flood 
in the days of Noah, generally called the Deluge. The Scripture 
record brings into prominence, as the distinguishing feature of that 
event, the outpouring of torrents of heavy rain (D?^l ^) from above 
combined with the rise of the waters from beneath, causing the huge 
stnicture of the ark to float, and submerging even the lofty mount- 
ains, so that * all flesh died that moved upon the earth ' (see Gen. 
7 : 11-21). The Noachian Deluge was thus not a torrent or a cata- 
clysm which passed laterally over the surface of the earth, carrying 
ofi" every object that lay in its course, but a mass of waters which 
rose from beneath and met with overpowering torrents that poured 
down from the heavens above, bringing destruction to every creat- 
ure that lived and moved on the earth. 

As the catastrophe is unique in the history of the world, so this 
tenn >13^ is appropriated to denote that event ; hence it is found 
only in those passages in the Book of Genesis which record the oc- 
currence (Gen. 6 : 17 ; 7 : 6, 7, 10 ; 9 : 11, 15 etc.), and in the sole 
later allusion to the event in the words of Psalm 29 : 10, * Jehovah 
sat [as King] at the Flood, yea Jehovah sitteth King for ever.' ^ 

b. From what has been already stated,^ we may be prepared to 
find that ^W (or ^^,5?') signifies a flood having a combined lateral 
and downward course, — that it denotes a mass of water sweeping 

1 See the remarks regarding this word in the chapter on * Rain.' 

2 The Psalmist had already, in verse 3, pointed more generally to displays of 
the divine power within the same sphere : * The voice of Jehovah is upon the 
waters ; the God of glory thundereth ; Jehovah is upon many waters.* 

' See page 19. 
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along over a portion (merely) of the earth, overwhelming and bearing 
away, in its current, every removable object. All this is manifest 
even from the use of the cognate verb ^W i^ a number of passages 
such as Isa. 43 : 2, which contains the comforting promise, * When 
thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee ; and through 
the rivers,— they shall not sweep thee away ' (l^ap?^! «^ ^ nhnp-l). 
Another (double) illustration is aflforded in Jerem, 47 : 2, ' Behold, 
waters are rising up out of the nortli, and shall become a sweeping 
mountain-torrent (^ipi^ ^ ^03), so that they shall sweep O^P^.*)) the 
earth and what is therein ; ' and a third in the saddening complaint 
regarding the backsliders of Jerusalem, in Jerem. 8:6,* Every one 
turned away in his rapid course, like a horse sweeping {^^"^^ 0-105) 
through the battle.' See also Is. 8 : 8 ; 28 : 2 ; 30 : 28 ; Ps. 69 : 16; 
78 : 20 ; 124 : 4 ; 2 Chr. 32 : 4 etc. 

lliese passages give clear indication that by ^W we are to un- 
derstand a sweeping flood or cataclysm, determinedly pursuing its 
way, seeking forcibly to carry oflf — perhaps to destruction — every 
object found in its course. It is thus specially appropriate for de- 
signating the swollen waters of the ^Cp or mountain-torrent in its 
headlong career, but it equally well applies to any more staid and 
slowly moving body of water, — provided always there is present the 
idea of overmastering power exercised in carrying off whatever can- 
not withstand the current. Very graphic is the description, in one 
of Daniel's visions (11 : 22), of the victorious career of a usurper and 
of the fate of his victims : ' With the arms of a sweeping flood shall 
they be swept away (^SP?^! ^^^^^ nirn?) from before him, and they 
shall be broken ; * while another passage in a previous vision (9 : 26) 
with similar brevity depicts complete and overwhelming destruction : 
' his end [shall be] with a sweeping flood ' (^W'^ "■'^i?). Like figur- 
ative language is introduced by Nahum (1 : 8) in setting forth the 
judgments of Jehovah on his enemies : * With a sweeping flood pass- 
ing away {^iV ^?!f^?) shall he make a complete end ; ' and again in 
Prov. 27 : 4, * Wrath is cruelty, and anger a sweeping flood ; but who 
can stand before jealousy ? ' Finally, the idea that the course of 
even such a devastating body of water is after all conJined within 
limits is distinctly presented in words of comfort for the godly (Ps. 
32 : 6), * Assuredly, as for a sweeping flood of many waters, — unto 

* See the chapter on words meaning * River, stream.' 
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him they shaU not reach ; ' and again in the question addressed by 
the Lord to Job (38 : 25), ' ^Vho hath cleft a channel (p^V^) for the 
sweeping fl<>od ? ' 

The term ^^ occurs but once, in Isa. 54 : 8, and this under cir- 
cumstances which suggest the conclusion that the prophet, for the 
sake of effect, has merely modified ^^ so as to form a paronomasia 
thus : * In a sweeping flood of wrath (1^ ^XST?) I bid my face from 
thee for a moment, but with everlasting mercy have I had compass- 
ion on thee, saith thy Redeemer, JehovalL* 
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9. Nouns signifying OiL 

a. ^nV? b. m. 

It must be borne in mind that tlie ancient Hebrews were quite 
ignomnt regarding many different kinds of oil well known and much 
used outside the borders of Palestine. There is no evidence what- 
ever to prove that they were acquainted with the preparation and 
employment of certain oils, derived from animal or vegetable sub- 
stances well known to us and in common use among Gentile nations 
even in early times ; while important mineral and other oils, discov- 
ered and utilised only in recent times, must of course be excluded 
from our thoughts in considering the passages, referring to oil, which 
are found in the Old Testament. It will be found, in fact, that the 
field of our investigations is very limited. Practically, we have but 
to consider vegetable oil, and this as derived from a single source, 
the olive, ^ 

a. '^•iV? is the proper designation for olive-oil at an early stage, 
i. a oil viewed either as still contained in the berry on the parent 
tree, or as yet in the beriy freshly gathered during the fruit-harvest, 
or at most but newly pressed from the fruit and not yet put to any 
specific use. In other words, "^"JV! signifies olive-oil regarded mere- 
ly as a natural product, directly contained in one of the fruits of 
the earth, but not yet adapted for use by man in any way. ^ 

For, let it be carefully noted that the term occurs nearly always 
in the same connection, viz. as one element in the well known ex- 
pression, * com and wine and oil ' OC'V!) vi\vty\ 1 Ji), or * thy com 

' The expression n:i \q^ ' oil of olive* (Exod. 27 : 20 ; 30 : 24 ; Lev. 24 : 2) 
may, however, be regarded as implicitly pointing, by contrast, to other sources. 

' We are reminded of the distiuctioD between Svi^a/tis {Lat, potentia) and 
iv€fiy€ia (actus). 
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and thy wine and thine oil,* a series of words which together indic- 
ate the entire grain-harvest with the vintage and the gathering of 
the olive-crop, but which scarcely point beyond, to the actual con- 
sumption of these fruits. For IJl signifies but ' grain ' in general, 
viewed as a product of the soil ; it does not mean com as prepared, 
ready for use as food. Further, K^'l^^J? at most means * new wine ' 
(must), wine in its simplest and earliest form, as juice pressed from 
the grape ; thus it differs from !?,! in not yet having been subject- 
ed to those later processes in consequence of which it becomes * wine * 
properly so called. In like manner, the third term in the triplet, 
"^iJV! with which we are now concerned, is restricted in its applic- 
ation to the olive-oil at an early stage, — even still in the fruit, and 
this possibly not yet gathered from the parent tree ; it signifies oil 
not yet fully prepared by man for his use, or actually applied to 
any particular object ;^ and there is always associated with the word 
some reference, more or less explicit, to the harvest A few pass- 
ages may be cited in illustration of these remarks. 

Joel (1 : 10), describing the desolation of his country through 
the ravages of locusts and other devouring insects, exclaims, ' The 
field is wasted, the soil mourneth ; for the corn (IJ?) is wasted, the 
new wine (CJ^n^J?i) is dried up, the new olive-oil OCV-) languisheth.' 
Haggai similarly unfolds the dealings of Jehovah in his displeasure 
with his negligent people (1 : 11) : * I called for a drought upon the 
land and upon the mountains, and upon the corn and upon the new 
wine (K^n^rin) and upon the new olive-oil ("'v'V^n).' The actual har- 
vest is much more frequently referred to, as in Deut. 11 : 14, 'I will 
give the rain of your land in its season..., that thou mayest gather 
thy corn and thy new wine and thy new oil,' and as in the similar 
words of comfort brought through Joel (2 : 19), ' Behold, I will send 
you the com and the new wine and the new oil, and ye shall be satis- 
fied therewith ; ' while a subsequent verse (24) in the same prophecy 
affords another illustration derived from a later stage in harvesting 
operations, * The floors shall be filled with grain ("^3), and the vats 
shall overflow with new wine and new oil.' In the many passages, 
also, which mention the presentation of first-fruits or the giving of 

— — ^ - —^ " ■■-■ --— . ■ _■■■■ I M.l ^^ 

1 The distinction between inv? and J^^ finds a parallel in the relation of 
*flax' (or lint), the natural product or raw material, to * linen,' the prepared or 
manufactured article. 
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tithes, these same terms are properly employed ; thus Deut 18 : 4, 
* The first-fruits of thy com and of thy new wine and of thy new oil 
shalt thou give unto him ' [viz. the priest ; cf. also Num. 18 : 12] ; 
or as in Deut. 12 : 17, 18, * Thou mayest not eat within thy gates 
the tithe of thy corn, or of thy new wine, or of thy new olive-oil..., 
but thou shalt eat them before Jehovah thy God in the place which 
Jehovah thy God shall choose ; ' cf. 14 : 23, and see 2 Chr. 31:5; 
Neh. 10 : 38, 40; 13 : 5. Reference may further be made merely 
to the store-houses which were built by Hezekiah for holding * the 
increase of com, and new wine and new oil ' (2 Chr. 32 : 28). 

In these instances now cited, under the designation "^CV? the oil 
is obviously viewed in its origin, — still in association with its source 
in the olive-tree, or the berry within which it is immediately con- 
tained. It is thus, at this stage, regarded as a mere potentiality 
in relation to the wants or the convenience of man ; for the term 
"^•JV- by no means points to actual employment of the oil for any 
specific purpose, or even a state of readiness for use. 

Regarding the interpretation of "ipV? in Zech. 4 : 14, see the con- 
clusion of this chapter. 

b, ?9^, in contrast with "^nV?, is the proper term applied to olive 
oil when prepared and employed for a specific purpose, or at least 
when viewed in relation to actual use. Accordingly, 19?^, and not 
■^IPV?, is found whenever mention is made of oil as used for anoint- 
ing, for lighting, for food, — in short, for any of the necessities or 
conveniences of human life, or for the service of Jehovah in the 
sanctuary. 

A most striking and highly instmctive passage is 1 Chron. 9 : 29, 
where mention is made of certain Levites who had charge, in the 
house of God, over ' the fine flour, the wine, and the [prepared] oil ' 
099^'^) !?!01 ri^fen,— the terms are no longer "i?y?n) K'h^rini ij^n), 
for these materials were ready for being actually employed in the 
Temple service. Similar illustrative passages are Ezekiel 16 : 19, 
' Fine flour, and [prepared] oil, and honey (^71^ Vi^\ npb) didst 
thou eat ; ' and v. 18, in which Jehovah, rebuking the idolatries of 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, reminds them of the prepared oil and 
incense C^?^?^ 19?*) with which he had provided them, but which 
they prostituted as ofi'erings to idols ; and only on the ground of 

D 
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their being prospectively regarded as applied to actual use can we 
account for the singular mention, in Jer. 40 : 10, of wine and oil, in 
connection with the harvest, under the designation of V-r and iPf', 
rather than ^'^^B and "^PVV. 'Gather ye wine, and summer fruit 
and oil, and put them in your vessels, and dwell in your cities which 
ye have seized.' Other like instances of such stores of provisions 
correctly designated, being ready for actual consumption, are found 
in 1 Chr. 27 : 28, ' Over the stores of oil OW^ '^'^"'VK) [belonging 
to David] was Joash; ' 2 Chr. 2:14,' The wheat and the barley, the 
oil and the wine (IP?''?! T-??) of which my lord the king [Solomon] 
hath spoken, let him send to thy servants ; * 11 : 11, 'He [viz. king 
Eehoboam] fortiiied the strongholds, and put captains in them, and 
stores of food, and oil and wine ' (!!!} \W) ) see also Ezra 3:7; Jer. 
41 : 8. General reference to the actual employment of oil for ord- 
inary purposes is found in Prov. 21 : 17, * He that loveth wine and 
oil shall not be rich , ' in the account of Elijah's sojourn with the 
widow at Zarephath, during which the slender store of meal and oil 
was miraculously maintained (1 Kings 17 : 12, 14, 16) ; in the ex- 
traordinary increase, under Elisha, of another widow's oil, so that 
abundance was provided for redeeming herself and her sons from 
their heavy bondage of debt (2 Kings 4 : 1-7). 

More specific reference to the actual emplojrment of oil for a 
particular purpose is made in Deut. 28 : 40, ' Olive trees shalt thou 
have in all thy territory, but with oil thou shalt not anoint ^ thy- 
self ; ' in Mic. 6 : 15, ' Thou shalt tread an olive, but thou shalt not 
anoint thyself with oil ; ' in Joab's command (2 Sam. 14 : 2) to the 
wise woman from Tekoah, * Anoint not thyself with oil ;' in Ezekiel 
16 : 9 ; Eccl. 9 : 8. 

The term ]W is also applied (1 Sam. 10 : 1 ; 16 : 1, 13 ; 1 Kings 
1 : 39) to the sacred oil for anointing;^ this unguent, however, on 
account of the peculiar mode of its preparation, and the spices with 
which it was mixed (Exod. 25 : 6 ; 30 : 23), frequently received a 
more specific name, as ' holy anointing oil ' (^!lp"nri^3P \^f) Ex. 30 : 
25, 31, 'the oil of anointing' (nn^TDn ]i$^) Exodus 25 : 6 ; 29 : 7 ; 
31 : 11 ; 35 : 28 ; 37 : 29 ; 39 : 38 ; Lev. 8 : 30 ; Num. 4 : 16, 'the 
holy oil' Q^i?^ \W) Num. 35 : 25 ; Psalm 89 : 21, or 'the precious 

' Regarding the difference between "Ji-ID and ng'lp, see the chapter treating 
of verbs which signify to * anoint' 
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oU ' (3^t3n ]wn)^ Is. 39 : 2 ; 2 Kings 20 : 13 ; Ps. 133 : 2. For giv- 
ing light in the Holy Place, the lampstand (incorrectly called 'the 
candlestick *) was supplied with ' the oil for the light ' pi^^D J^^) 
Ex. 35 : 14 ; 39 : 37 ; Num. 4:16; it was required that this should 
always be the best, 'pure olive-oil, beaten ' (n^J!!? "JII n?l JOK') Ex. 
27 : 20; Lev. 24 : 2. In the service of the sanctuary, beaten oil was 
likewise mingled with the * meal-oflfering ' (•"^W'!?), Lev. 2 : 7 ; 7 : 10; 
14 : 10 ; 23 : 13 ; Num, 28 : 5, 9. Unleavened cakes were mingled 
with oil, and unleavened wafers were anointed with oil, Ex. 29 : 2 ; 
Lev. 2:4; 7:12; Num. 6 : 15. 

The results now ascertained enable us to set aside as unwarr- 
anted some interpretations of Zech. 4:14 which have been proposed 
by various expositors. This verse presents the concluding words in 
the account of a vision — confessedly diflScult to understand in its 
entirety — in which the prophet beheld the seven-branched golden 
lampstand (•^?^3?), with an olive-tree at each side. After receiving 
from the angel a message of comfort and encouragement for Zerub- 
babel in rebuilding the Temple,^ the prophet enquires, * What are 
these two olive-trees?... What are the two olive-branches which, by 
means of the two golden tubes, are those that empty the gold [col- 
oured oil] out of themselves?... And he said. These are the two sons 
of oil (^nv?n ^;j5 W) that stand by the Lord of the whole earth.' 
In view of what has been shown regarding the distinctive meanings 
of inV? and m, it is plainly inadmissible to render ^nv*n ^3? W 
by 'the two anointed ones,'^ or by any similar expression in which 
explicit reference is made to anointing ; if, however, in spite of the 
fact that the merely potential "^ijV? (not ]W) is here employed, we 
are to regard a specific purpose for which the oil is ultimately used, 
then certainly the golden streams from the olive-tree compel us to 
think only of illumination. Strong as most expositors have felt the 

■* ■ I — ■ - — 

^ Some critics, however, excise the portion extending from * This is the word 
of the Lord/ in ver. 6, to * the hand of ZerubbabeV in ver. 10, viewing this as a 
distinct prophecy, which they assign to a different time. 

' Such is the rendering of the * Authorised Version,* while the Revisers have 
contented tliemselves with the literal translation. The renderings given by one 
German commentator are 'die zwei Sohne des heiligen Oels,' and 'die beiden 
Qesalbten ;' while another says, ' die Sbhue des Oels sind die beiden Gesalbten, 
der Konig (in spe) und der Hohepriester/ 
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temptation to think concretely of Zerubbabel and Joslrna, wlio were 
in those days the two most prominent personages among the Jews^ 
each holding a sacred office, there is nevertheless^ thronghout this 
prophecy, no certain allusion to two anointed ones; there is at the 
most a general reference to two agents ' who stand by the Lord of 
the whole earth,* yet these may not be human beings after all ; and 
though there is here inserted a special message for Zerubbabel, he 
cannot be regarded as anointed king. We thus rather seem called 
to think of the two * olive-branches ' as representing angelic media- 
tors, appointed for the abundant ministration of divine grace which 
finally manifests itself in the form of 'light and leading/ 

The assertion of Eliefoth, in commenting on this passage, that 
■^•?y? signifies oil for burning in lamps, while 19^ denotes oil for 
anointing, has already been proved groundless ; but it is quite as 
erroneous to affirm against him that these terms ' are used promis- 
cuously for either purpose, and both may have the same S3anboUc 
signification.' 
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10. A^'ectives signifying Old. 

a. \^l b. n^9. c. m. d. a^. 
e. e^V;. f. ^^bnp. 

a. The term ]^l is never applied to i)er80DS or other living be- 
ings, to indicate advanced years, but only to inanimate things, i. e. 
it means ' old * as distinguished from * fresh,' ' recent,' or ' new,' not 
as opposed to * young.' Even within this restricted sphere, the lapse 
of a comparatively short time may suflSce for allowing the proper ap- 
plication of this word, as is obvious from Cant. 7:14, 'At our doors 
are all kinds of precious fruits, both new and old (D^Jf^r^l ^V^U). 
Similar evidence is afforded in the provision promised by the Lord 
for the sustenance of man through the entire sabbatical year : * I 
will command my blessing upon you in the sixth year, and it shall 
bring forth the produce for the three years. And ye shall sow the 
eighth year, and eat of the produce [what is] old ' (W)), Lev. 25 : 
21, 22. Another illustration is presented in a later promise of the 
same kind (Lev. 26 : 10) : * And ye shall eat old [provision] well sea- 
soned (1P3 «?^;), and old in preference to new (Vnn ^^^p \\^)) shall 
ye bring out.' Though it is obvious even from these instances that 
the advent of what is fresh or new (^1^) necessarily causes what 
belonged to the preceding season to become relatively 'old' (ISf'J), 
this term does not by any means convey the idea that the thing to 
which it then properly applies has become useless, — unfit for further 
service.^ This peculiarity in the meaning of \^l is further evident 
from other cases in which even many years may have elapsed before 
the appearance of the ' new ' thing which required the attachment 
of the differentiating adjective * old ' to its correlative : instances of 
such a character are presented in Isa. 22 : 1 1, * A reservoir ye made 

^ ContraBt the meaning of i y^, discussed on the folbwlng page. 
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between the two city- walls ^ (D^nbnn) for the water of the old pool' 
(^m^ njnjn) ; Neh. 3 : 6, 'The old gate {W^rt ^2) did Jehoi- 
ada repair ; ' and in 12 : 38, where mention is again made of the 
same part of the city, 

b. The adjective '"J.??, which but seldom occnrs, signifies * old ' in 
the sense of being worn out, wliether through the natural decay of 
fibre and strength in course of time, or through the tear and wear 
of use. In the latter case, the term might come to be employed 
after a comparatively brief lapse of time, and with reference to 
what in reality is not veiy old. 

These observations point to the fact that this word is primarily 
and properly applied to material instruments which, owing to inter- 
nal failure, no longer serve the purpose for which they were made. 
Thus we read (Josh. 9 : 4, 5) that the crafty Gibeonites, who imposed 
on the unsuspecting Israelites by representing themselves as having 
come from a distant land, supported the deception by bringing with 
them 'old [and worn out] sack-cloths (^v? ^W) for their asses, 
and old wine-skins (D^b P^ nnw)..., and old shoes (ni^? n\hp) 
..., and old outer garments (^''^9 niDjip) upon them,' as well as dry 
and crumbled bread. But we also find the term applied, in Ezek. 
23 : 43, to an old and worn out woman (p7'^), an adulteress. 

ITiese two are the only passages in which this adjective occurs ; 
the meaning as now explained, however, is amply confirmed by others 
in which the cognate verb n 79 is employed : it may be enough to 
cite merely some of these. Passing over, with a simple allusion, 
the lying statement of the Gibeonites (Josh. 9 : 13) that the cloth- 
ing and shoes they wore had grown old and become worn out (p^) 
by reason of their very long journey, we find repeated reference to 
the miraculous preservation of the clothing worn by the Israelites 
during their long wilderness-life ; in Deut. 8 : 4, Moses says to the 
people, * Thy raiment hath not grown old (i^?^?? ^^ ^^(W) neither 
hath thy foot swelled these forty years ;' and again in 29 : 4, * Your 
garments have not grown old upon you, nor hath thy shoe grown 
old upon thy foot;* see also the reminiscence in Neh. 9 : 21. 

Simple but most efiective allusion to such abolescence is some- 

^ See what has been abready stated at page 8 regarding this word. 
^ Some prefer to render this * the gate of the old [city- wall, or city].' 
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times found in the poetic portions of Scripture ; thus Isaiah (50 : 9) 
says, 'All of them shall wax old O^?^ ^^® * garment/ and again 
(51 : 6), 'the earth shall wax old like a garment; ' while in Ps. 102 
the contrast between the changeless Creator and the changeful cre- 
ation is powerfully sketched in a few lines : ' they shall perish, but 
thou remainest, and they all shall wax old like a garment' Note- 
worthy also are the words in Ps. 32 : 3, ' my bones waxed old (^9) 
through my roaring all the day ; ' most instructive, however, on the 
point before us, is the question of the incredulous Sarah, on hearing 
the Lord's promise concerning her in advanced life (Gen. 18 : 12), 
' After I am old [and worn out] Qo^^ ^'^P^), shall I actually have 
pleasure, my lord also being old [and growing feeble] (l?t ^) ? Her 
choice of the verb npj points to the fact that she had already reach- 
ed that period of life when she could no longer hope to become the 
medium of bearing a son to Abraham, — that she was too old to be- 
come a mother. 

c. The term !??I is never applied to things, but only to persons. 
Even within this sphere, its use is more restricted than that of the 
corresponding English word might lead us to expect. For, in com- 
paring the ages of two or more persons in early or even in middle 
life, the employment of •!?! was carefully avoided by the Hebrew ; 
though we readily apply the terms ' old,' ' older,* together with their 
correlatives, to children as well as persons more advanced in years, 
the Hebrews used Vn| instead, in spite of the fact that the literal 
meaning of this word (' great,* or 'tall') points to size rather than 
aga Thus it is recorded that Solomon, after ascending the throne, 
says of his brother Adonijah (1 Bangs 2 :22), ^I^D hS'iin ^o^ «2in, 
a statement which may be fitly rendered, ' he is my elder brother ; ' 
see also Gen. 10 : 21 ; 25 : 23 ; 1 Sam. 18:17; Ezek. 16 : 46. 

Another fact to be observed is that "Vp, which is commonly and 
sometimes very properly rendered a 'young man,' 'youth,' etc., is 
nevertheless by no means restricted in its application to one still in 
the early years of manhood. Joshua must have been older than 
what we usually understand by a ' young man * when he ministered 

^ Observe Sarah's introductioD of tv?l to describe the condition of Abraham, 
after she has applied n^^ to herself : see also the concluding remarks on the 
former word at page 57. 
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in the tabernacle, though *4y is the epithet applied in Scripture 
(Ex. 33 : 11) to him at that period of his life. Absalom was not a 
mere stripling at the time of his rebellion, when his father David, 
in giving strict charge regarding the safe-keeping of his son, speaks 
of him as "Uy (2 Sam. 18:5); and though Rehoboam is expressly 
declared to have been forty-one years of age when he succeeded his 
father Solomon (1 Kings 14 : 21 ; 2 Chron. 12 : 13), yet those who 
had been brought up with him, and who were therefore about his 
equals in age, are called Q^'Tpj 'young men ' (1 Kings 12 : 8, 10, 14); 
and his son Abijah, on referring afterwards to the revolt of the ten 
tribes, speaks of his father as being then — ^though aged forty-one — 
'young ("Uy) and tender-hearted ' (2 Chr. 13 : 7). 

Having thus seen that "^3 is applied even to persons who have 
reached middle life, we are somewhat prepared for the conclusion 
that !5J, together with its cognate nouns •^^i?? and t3^^5j^ as well as 
the verb 15f , is used with strict reference to persons who really have 
passed their piime, and whose strength has already begun to wane. 
The ordinary correlative of l?l is "^^3 ; hence we find * young and 
old' expressed in Gen. 19 : 4 and Josh. 6 : 21 by W^^) "^3P ; in 
Isa. 3 : 5 we read * the young man (y^^) shall behave rudely to the 
old man' ^ (Ii?JlI) ; in Lam. 2 : 21, 'young 'man and old man Ue upon 
the ground in the streets ; * and in Ex. 10 : 9 occurs the bold declar- 
ation of Moses to Pharaoh, ' with our young men and our old men 
will we go;' see also Ps. 148 : 11 ; Jer. 51 : 22. Sometimes, how- 
ever, instead of "^3 we find "^-in? (* young man ') associated with 
!?t as its correlative; thus Jer. 31 : 13, 'young men (Q^ns) and old 
men together ;' see also Lam. 5 : 14. 

As the maturity of age mostly brings wisdom — the result of ob- 
servation and experience during life — old men or ' elders ' came to 
be appointed rulers over the community in which they lived. The 
honour and dignity of their position are well known, but it is worthy 
of remark that there were already ' elders ' among the Israelites in 
Egypt before Moses and Aaron brought to them the message from 
Jehovah (Ex. 3:18; 4 : 29). Frequent mention is afterwards made 
of 'the elders of Israel' (Exod. 12 : 21 ; 17 : 6 ; 18 : 12 etc.), 'the 
elders of the congregation' (Lev. 4 : 15 ; Jud. 21 : 16), 'the elders 
of the people ' (Ruth 4:4; Isa. 3 : 14). Obviously, it was of the 

' Or * elder ; ' the rendering 'ancient' is unwarranted and inappropriate. 
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utmost importance, for the eflScient discharge of their duties, that 
such D^i)i?f should have as much as possible of the wisdom and grav- 
ity that ought to increase with years, but the minimum of weakness 
and decay that grow with age. 

ITie weakness attendant on advanced life, however, may be as- 
sumed as an element nearly always implied whenever li?t ^ or any 
of its cognate forms is employed ; indeed, this idea is sometimes 
exi)ressly indicated. Thus, in Gen. 48 : 10 it is said that ' the eyes 
of Israel were heavy by reason of old age ' (l^^P) ; the Psalmist (in 
Ps. 71 : 9) utters the earnest prayer, 'Cast me not off at the time 
of old age' (pi\>\ nr?) ; in i Kings 11 : 4 we read that *at the time 
of the old age of Solomon, his wives turned away liis heart ; ' and 
later (15 : 23) that Asa in his old age was diseased in his feet ; see 
also Gen. 18: 11-13 ;2 24:36. 

c. A further stage in human life is reached when we now come 
to consider 'hoary age,' or 'hoary hair' (•^?^K', but ^V in 1 Kings 
14 : 4).* A brief but instructive illustration is presented in 1 Sam. 
12:2, where the venerable prophet says of himself, ' I am old and 
hoary-haired ' Q^'ik^) ^^?^I)» ^^® second word in the description in- 
dicating advance beyond what is signified by the first term alone. 
The same distinction is presented in the comforting promise from 
the Lord to Israel by the mouth of Isaiah (46 : 4), ' Even to old age 
(•"')??) I am he, and even to hoary age (•"'9^^') I will carry you ; ' and 
again in the prayer of the Psalmist (71 : 18), 'Even to old age and 
hoary age (*^VP) ^i^V^V), God, forsake me not.' This advent 
of life's winter with its snowy white, after the autumn maturity in 
man, is likewise touchingly presented in Prov. 16 : 31, 'Hoary age 
is a crown of beauty,' and once more in 20 : 29, ' Hoary age is the 
glory of old men.' In several passages also there is reference made 
to hoary age as the extreme limit of a desirable length of human 
life ; to Abraham the promise was made (Gen. 15 : 15), ' thou shalt 
be buried in a good hoary age ' (p7^^ *^V^^), and the fulfilment is 

' Compare the Latin senex and especially its cognate senium^ which signifies 
infirm and burdensome old age. 

' This important passage has been already quoted, in part, on page 55. 

* The statement of some Rabbinical writers that )^\ denotes an old man up 
to the age of sixty, and 3^ one between this limit and seventy, while S^^f^J ap- 
plies to one who is still older, is rather rigid and wants confirmation. 
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recorded later (25 : 8), ' Abraham died in a good hoary age, old and 
full [of years].' Of Gideon also it is written (Jud. 8 : 32) that *he 
died in a good hoaiy age ; ' while of David it is more fully stated 
(1 Chron. 29 : 28) that he died ' in a good hoary age, full of days.* 
See also Ps. 92 : 15 ; Gen. 42 : 38 ; 44 : 29, 31 ; Hosea 7:9; Lev. 
19:32. 

Finally, the far advance in age marked by the noun nj^b is seen 
in what we read of its effects on the prophet Ahijah of Shiloh, re- 
garding whom it is said (1 Kings 14 : 4) that * his eyes stood [iixed 
and staring] because of his hoary age ' O^^IPP) ; and again, as we 
have already seen that "4(5 and !i?t are correlatives — ^forming, as it 
were, the two means in human life at its active stages — ^so the two 
extremes most commonly expressed are childhood proper and hoary 
old age, as illustrated in Deut. 32 : 25, where it is threatened that 
the sword shall destroy 'the suckling together with the man of 
hoary age ' (pV^ ^'^'^9 PX^'). 

d. The very furthest advance in human life is marked by the 
adjective ^^P^J (once ^^J), which can be applied only to a person in 
extreme old age ; its simplest rendering is likewise the most appro- 
priate, — 'aged.* Of the few passages in which this word is found, 
perhaps the most instructive is Job 15:10, where Eliphaz, despising 
the arguments of the sufferer, but extolling the views advanced by 
himself and his friends, declares, * with us are both hoary haired 
(p^^) and aged (t^TJ), more in years than thy father.' Stronger 
contrast of terms is brought out at a later stage in some words ut- 
tered by the youngest of Job*s friends, Elihu, who begins by saying 
(Job 32 : 6), ' I am young [lit. ' small in days ' C)^P;> ^^V^X but ye 
are aged' (Q^K^^?) ; while another excellent illustration is found in 
2 Chr. 36 : 17, where we read that Nebuchadnezzar, at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, * had no compassion upon young man or maiden, 
old man or aged' (K'*^;) lt?t). See also Job 12 : 12, and 29 : 8. 

e. The term ^5^11? signifies 'old ' to the extent of being ancient^ 
or belonging to the olden times ; this reference to bygone ages dis- 
tinguishes the word from W^, as well as from the other class of 
words just considered, which relate to the duration of human life. 
A simple illustration is afforded by the words of David to Saul, in 
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1 Samuel 24 :13, 'As saith the proverb of the ancient [moralist] 
(^^b*]gn ?^P), Out of wicked [men] cometh forth wickedness, but 
my hand shall not be upon thee.' Ezekiel, speaking in the name of 
the Lord (38 : 17), asks, ' Art thou he of whom I spake in bygone 
days (D^jiDlD D^p;5) by my servants the prophets?' And Malachi, 
treating of the reformation to be wrought by the messenger of the 
Lord, declares, ' Then shall the offering of Judah and Jerusalem be 
pleasant unto the Lord, as in days of old and as in ancient years ' 
(nv;bl!? D^^f?). See also Isa. 43 : 18. 
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11. Words signifying Weariness. 
a. n^^, n^^j^. b. ^39 c. V^J, W;, V'il 

a. The weariness to whicli the verb •^^7 and its derivatives re- 
fer is not that naturally arising from bodily toil and exhaustion ; 
it is rather the feeling of loathing or aversion in a discontented 
mind towards an unpleasant object, and thus has its seat in the soul 
or spirit rather than in the material frame. Exhausted patience, 
not exhausted physical strength, is implied ; such weariness accord- 
ingly includes disappointment and vexation of spirit. 

In the Book of Job (4 : 2), Eliphaz is represented as asking his 
afflicted friend, * If one attempted to speak unto thee, wouldest thou 
be weary (•^§<^) ? ' And soon afterwards, in the same address, the 
speaker adds, * Now it cometh unto thee, and thou art wearied ' 
(^^^1), as if before the evil had actually been experienced. Very 
instructive also is the picture sketched in Prov. 26 : 15, * A sluggard 
buries his hand in the dish ; it wearies him to bring it again to his 
mouth ; ' the weariness certainly does not result from exhausted en- 
ergy of any kind, but is merely the outcome of a discontented spirit. 
Such soul-weariness is again set before us in the complaints of the 
Lord against Israel : * Your new moons and your appointed feasts 
my soul hateth (•^¥??') ; they have become a wearisome burden upon 
me ; I am wearied with bearing (j^^^ ^r^Wf^) them ' (Is. 1:14); and 
again (Jer. 15 : 6), * I am tired of repenting (DDjn ^JrJfe??^).' Consider 
also the Lord's questions in Micah 6:3, * my people, what have 
I done unto thee, and in what have I wearied thee ? ' (l^r^K^O) and 
in Is. 7 : 13, * Is it a small thing for you to weary (ni«?n) men, that 
ye will weary (}i^{B) my God also ? ' See likewise Job 16:7; Jer. 
6:11; 9:4; 20:9. 
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Having thus ascertained the proper sense of n^? and its deriv- 
atives in the passages now cited, we may confidently apply these 
results in fixing the meaning of certain i)assages which might other- 
wise be easily misinterpreted. In Gen. 19 : 11, we read that the 
Sodomites who had surrounded Lot's house were, for their wicked 
conduct, smitten with bh'ndness, ' so that they wearied themselves 
(^fc<?!l) in finding the door.' But this weariness, we now perceive, 
was not so much of. a physical as of a psychical character ; the faint- 
ness was not caused by bodily fatigue but rather by loss of heart. 
Again, in Jer. 12 : 5, where the question is asked, ' When thou hast 
run with footmen and they have wearied thee (1''^?-1), then how 
wilt thou rival the horses ? ' we perceive that the weariness was not 
so much that which results from exhausted bodily energy fruitlessly 
spent in the vain contest, as rather the weariness of discouragement 
arising from the consciousness of being defeated. Similarly, in Ex. 
7:18, when Moses declared to Pharaoh that in consequence of the 
water in Egypt being turned into blood, the Egyptians would be 
'wearied with drinking ^ (nin^p -IK?}) water from the Nile, ' we must 
understand the weariness as aversion to a hateful object, a weariness 
of souL 

The use of the cognate noun n^j^ only serves to confirm what 
has now been stated. Part of Malachi's complaint against those to 
whom he addressed his message was that while outwardly profess- 
ing to honour Jehovah, their heart was really far from him, so that 
they said of his service (1 : 13), 'Behold, what a weariness (•^¥?'?1?) 
[it is] ! ' They were wearied, however, before they began. In Ex. 
18 : 8, we read that 'Moses told his father-in-law all that Jehovah 
had done unto Pharaoh and the Egyptians on account of Israel, 
[and] all the weariness ^ (•"'^f ^'?) that had come upon them in the 
way ; ' the word here employed to mark the experience of the wand- 
erers points to the depressing influence of anxiety and care in face 
of difficulties, not to bodily exhaustion through the toil of travelling 
in the desert ; see the similar use of the term in Numbers 20 : 14 ; 
Neh. 9 : 32 ; Lam. 3 : 5. 

^ Our English Version expresses the general sense very well in the rendering 
'loathe to drink.' 

' In the Revised Version ' travail/ or as in many editions of the Authorised 
Version, ' travel ; ' hoth forms convey a wrong meaning. 
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b. Though the general sense of the Piel-form "^5$ might safely 
be infeiTed from the context in the single passage where it occurs, 
its precise and distinctive meaning is very clearly determined by the 
establislied sense of its cognate noun 1?S which is in frequent use, 
and always signifies a * dead body,' corpse.^ We are thus led to the 
conclusion that ^l^ is a forcible term, meaning * to be dead tired,' 
through complete exhaustion of bodily strength. This verb is, in 
fact, the strongest in meaning of all those which indicate weariness. 
It is only found in the account given (1 Samuel, chap. 30) regarding 
David's pursuit of the Amalekites, after they had seized and sacked 
Ziklag, and carried off the wives and children of David and his men. 
Of his six hundred followers, however, only two-thirds were suffici- 
ently vigorous to overtake the enemy ; for (ver. 10) * two hundred 
stopped who were too thoroughly tired to cross over p^P ^ ^*^|$) 
the brook Besor.' See also the later reference (in ver. 21) to these 
two hundred who * were too exhausted to follow (^DH^ ^?.?9 ^I^S) 
David.' 

e. With the verb V}\ is associated the idea of extreme weariness 
or fatigue that results from exhausting toil; the weakness, however, 
is of less degree than that which is marked by *^5$. Furthermore, 
it will be observed, from the passages in which this group of words 
is found, that the proper remedy for the kind of weariness to which 
they point is simply rest ; a person described as ^3 J is too tired even 
to eat ; and wherever this term or any of its cognates occurs, there 
is no mention of food or drink as a means for restoring exhausted 
strength. (Contrast the use of ^.".V). 

Higlily significant, in one aspect, are Job's description of the 
state of the dead (3 : 17), 'There rest those who are exhausted in 
strength' (nb ^r^J? -iniij D^) ; and the complaint in Lam. 5 : 5, ' We 
are wearied to exhaustion, and have no rest ' (^^( n^in N?) ^^V3J). 
Instructive also is the record (in 2 Sam. 23 : 10) regarding Eleazar, 
one of David's braves, that ' he smote the Philistines till his hand 



J See Gen. 15 : 11 ; 1 Sam. 17 : 46 ; 2 Kings 19 : 35 ( = Isa. 37 : 36) ; 2 Chr. 
20 : 24, 25 etc. While this is the constant meaning in Hebrew, in Syriac, on 
the other hand, the word is sometimes appUed to a living body. 

2 Contrast the force of the milder term t).*r, which is used in Judges 8 : 4, 5 
(cited on the following page). 
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was completely wearied (*^*il nyr) and clave to the sword.' More- 
over, we may now very clearly perceive the combined prudence and 
caution in the proposal made to Absalom by Ahithophel, to pursue 
David and capture him in the hour of extremity (2 Sam. 17:2); * I 
shall come on him when he is utterly wearied' {^K ^^f^) ^ yV ^^^^) ; 
effective resistance would then be practically impossible, and the 
fugitive king would become an easy prey. We are also in a pos- 
ition to understand the precise force of the Preacher's well known 
words (Ea 12 : 12), 'Much study is an utter weariness of the flesh' 
(nfe^9 nr^ij). Consider further Ps. 6 : 7 ; 69 : 4 ; Job 9 : 29 ; Josh. 
7:3; etc. 

At this stage, we are able to appreciate the distinction between 
different terms employed in Isa. 47 : 12, 13, where the Babylonian 
people are addressed as the daughter of the Chaldeans. * Stand 
still now in thine incantations and in the multitude of thy sorceries 
in which thou hast utterly wearied thyself (J^V^)) from thy youth 
...ITiou art wearied C^ w5) in the multitude of thy counsels.' It 
is obvious that the former of the two verbs here indicated refers to 
exhaustion of bodily powers, the latter to mental weariness or dis- 
traction. 

d. Regarding ^'!^ and its kindred ^J?I ^ (which is not employed 
80 frequently), it is to be observed, — 

First, that the particular kind of weariness denoted, though cor- 
poreal, is not so great in degree as that to which V^r refers ; the 
exhaustion is merely partial. 

Second, that this kind of weariness is almost always induced by 
walking or running, and not by bodily exertion within a limited 
sphere of action. 

Third, that the weariness is such as to admit of being readily al- 
leviated or removed by partaking of refreshment, particularly drink ; 
reference to the latter is specially frequent. 

These remarks receive ample illustration in various passages of 
Scripture. Gideon, following the fugitive Midianites, ' came to the 
Jordan, crossing over, he and the three hundred men that were 
with him, wearied (°^9.??), yet pursuing. And he said to the men 

^ The imperfect is always taken from the second of these two forms ; see 
Isa. 40:28-31; 44:12; Jer. 2 : 24 ; 51:58; Hab. 2:13. 
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of Succoth, Pray, give loaves of bread to the people that are followiag 
me, for they are weary (DH '^^WC), seeing that I am pursuing after 
Zebah and Zalmunnah, the kings of Midian ' (Jud. 8 : 4, 5 ; see also 
ver. 15). In Gen. 25 : 29, 30, we read that when Jacob had been 
cooking pottage, his brother, doubtless after hunting, 'came from 
the field, weary (HIV). And Esau said unto Jacob, Do let me de- 
vour some of the red, this red ; for I am weary ' (^5i¥ V.?). While 
these two cases distinctly exhibit solid food as the restorative for 
those who were faint or weary through partial exhaustion, a larger 
number of iwtssages point to liquid nourishment employed for the 
refreshment of weary travellers. Thus, in Job 22 : 7, Eliphaz, ac- 
cusing the afflicted patriarch, declares, 'Thou didst not give the 
weary (^?.?) [wayfarer] water, from the hungry one thou withheldest 
bread.' A familiar proverb runs thus, * [As] cold water to a weary 
soul ('"I?.?!? ^Pi), so is good news from a far country ' (Prov. 25 : 25). 
More than one of the Psalms affords a touching illustration ; thus 
(63 : 2) * My soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh pineth in a dry and 
weary (^W) land without water ;' and again (Ps. 143 : 6), *My soul 
[thirsteth] for thee, as a weary land ' (ppHU T'J^?). Very clear proof 
is presented in Jerem. 31 : 25, where Jehovah promises restoration 
from captivity, saying, ' I have abundantly watered the weary soul 
(np:i? K^§)J ^n\nn), and every soul [that] languisheth (qpSi? ^^i) 
have I filled ; ' also in 2 Sam. 16:2, where we read that the schem- 
ing Ziba, on coming to David with provisions, says, * The bread and 
the summer fruit are for the young men to eat, and the wine is for 
any one who is weary (^J?tl?) [through travelling and thirst] in the 
wilderness to drink.' 

The definite testimony of these passages determines for us the 
meaning of ^.W in other instances, which, apart from such witness, 
might have remained at least doubtful Isaiah (5 : 26, 27), predict- 
ing the advent of foreign foes, to execute the vengeance of Jehovah 
upon his apostate people, declares, ' Behold, they shall come quick- 
ly, swiftly ; none shall be weary (^."!? V^) and none shall stumble;' 
again (28 : 12), * This is the rest : give ye rest to the weary [one] ' 
(^'V?). Once more, the prophet (32 : 2), portraying good times to 
come, declares, ' A man shall be as a hiding-place from wind and a 
cover from a rain-storm ^ (°?J.), . . .as the shade of a huge cliff ^ QH!^) 

^ See the remarks on terms signifying 'rain' (p. 105) and ' rock' (p. 112). 
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in a weary land ' ('19.!^ n^?) ; and yet again, exposing the folly 
of the Babylonians in their idolatry, by showing that the national 
idols, Bel and Nebo, are a heavy burden rather than a help to their 
worshippers, he says (46 : 1), * their images are [a burden] for the 
beasts and for the cattle ; your loads when lifted up [and] laid [up- 
on the draught-animals are] a burden to the weary' [beasts='^^?l?]. 
In each of these instances, the weariness is that of the way-worn, 
whether man or beast ; see moreover 2 Sam. 16:14; 17 : 29 ; Isa. 
50 : 4 ; Jer. 2 : 24. 

We are now in a better position for distinguishing between one 
and another of the words just considered. In Deut. 25 : 18, where 
the Israelites are commanded to remember and aveuge the coward- 
ly cruelty of Amalek, the reason is stated thus, — * he met thee by 
the way and smote thee in the rear, all the weakest behind thee, 
whilst thou wast way-worn and exhausted ' (^AJI VJf "l?^!). The 
closing word especially brings out the mean cowardice of the foe in 
attacking those who were not in a fit condition to ofier efiective re- 
sistance. 

Finally, the results now obtained enable us to read, with fresh 
interest and more exact appreciation of its meaning, the well known 
passage in Isa. 40 : 28-31. ' Dost thou not know, or hast thou not 
heard [that] the eternal God, Jehovah, the Creator of the ends of 
the earth, neither becometh weary [with travel] nor is exhausted 
[with toil] (V^'l «h Wt n!?). ITiere is no searching of his under- 
stiinding. He giveth strength unto the way-wearied (^.^V?), and to 
those without power he giveth abundant vigour. Youths may grow 
weary [with travel] and become exhausted [with toil] 0^^] ^s?,?), 
and young men may utterly stumble (y^V- ?i85^9) ; but those who 
wait for Jehovah shall exchange strength [for yet greater strength] ; 
they shall ascend with wings like the eagles, they shall run and not 
be exhausted O^^O* ^®y shall walk and not grow weary * O^iPV). 

See also Hab. 2 : 13 and Jer. 51 : 58 for other instructive illus- 
trations. 



B 
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12. Verbs signifying to hide, conceal 

a. 1^9 b. 15V e. ^^Pk^ 



a. Some noteworthy features in the use of the verb 109 are re- 
vealed by the passages in which it occurs. (1) The word is ahnost 
exclusively applied to things, — material objects ; in only a few in- 
stances is this term employed with reference to persons. (2) The 
hiding indicated is not relative, or partial, but absolute and com- 
plete ; in this respect especially, the term diflfers from "^^^pn. (3) 
The place of concealment is, normally, in or on the ground, about 
one's feet ; at least, the place of hiding is below the ordinary level 
of human vision, so that one would have to look down in order to 
discover the object concealed. (4) The hiding, though intended to 
be wholly effective, is not deep ; at best, the covering is slight and 
superficial. 

In Gen. 35 : 4, we read that on the return journey to Bethel, 
Jacob's household gave him * all the strange gods which were in 
their hand, and the ear-rings which were in their ears, and Jacob 
hid (itoPM) them under the terebinth which was by Shechem ; ' in 
this as in other instances it is implied that the place of concealment 
was known only to him who hid the treasures ; and Jacob intended 
that they should be buried without the possibility of discovery and 
recovery. Afterwards, we read that when Moses took the side of 
his fellow-Israelite against the oppressor (Exod. 2 : 12), ' he smote 
the Egyptian and hid him (•in;j9P?l) in the sand; ' that Achan con- 
fessed the goods he had coveted and stolen from among the spoils 
of Jericho were * hidden (0^5^P) in the earth ' in the midst of his 
tent (Josh. 7 : 21, 22) ; and later that the four lepers who were the 
first to discover that the Syrian host hud fled (2 Kings 7 : 8), seized 
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large spoil of ' silver and gold and raiment, and went and hid it ' 
(WPP'U), — in the ground, of course. 

The prophet Jeremiah (13 : 4-7) records that after the Lord had 
bidden him go and buy a new linen girdle, there came the further 
command, ' Take the girdle which thou hast bought, which is upon 
thy loins, and arise, go to the Euphrates and hide it (^•^iJP?) there 
in the cleft of a crag (V ?9 ^y This divine command was obeyed, 
but after many days another was conveyed to the prophet : ' Arise, 
go to the Euphrates, and take from thence the girdle which I com- 
manded thee to hide (t^P?) there. So I went to the Euphrates and 
digged O^n^J), and took the girdle from the place where I had hid 
it (^^^pP).' On a later occasion, the same prophet (Jer. 43 : 9, 10) 
received a message to prophesy similarly by means of a sjrmbolic act. 
' Take in thine hand large stones, and hide them (D9?©P^) in the 
viscid clay in the brick-kiln which is at the entrance to the house 
of Piiaraoh... Behold, I will send and take Nebuchadnezzar the king 
of Babylon, my servant, and I will set his throne above these stones 
which I have hidden ' ('9?5>9 »). See also Job 3:16. 

Significant and somewhat frequent mention is also made, particu- 
larly in the Psalms, of laying hidden snares and nets for entrapping 
the feet of the innocent and unwary. Thus Ps. 9 : 16, * The nations 
are sunk in a pit they have made, in a net which they hid (^^?P) is 
their own foot caught ; ' 31 : 5 ' Bring me out of the net (P^) which 
they have hidden O^PP) forme ; ' 35 : 7, 8, * Without cause have they 
hidden O^PP) for me their net in a pit... Let destruction come upon 
him whenheknowethnot ; and as for his net which he hath hidden, 
let it catch himself ; ' 140 : 6, ' The proud have hid a snare (n©) for 
me, and cords ; they have spread a net by the side of the way ; ' 
142 : 4, * In the way wherein I walk have they hid a snare ("© ^^Pj?) 
for me;' Jer. 18 :22, 'Snares have they hidden O^pp D^ni) for my 

^ This Hiphil form is unique, but the pointing may safely be changed to that 
of Qal (OptPH), inasmuch as no difference of meaning is involved. 
^ See the subsequent remarks on words signifying * rock,' ' crag.' 
' A more probable reading here is ^^OQ (* thou [Jeremiah] hast hidden '} ; 
this is supported not only by the Septuagint icarcK/>v^as but also by the pre- 
ceding context Similarly, in Ps. 31 : 7, instead of ^nK^^ (• I hate'), the Sep- 
toagint ifjitrrfa-as points to ^(0^ ; and further, in 89 : 3, for ^IHIO^ it may 
be better to read ^l^V* ^^^ Greek version having cfiras. 
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feet ; ' Job 18 : 10, * His cord [snaxe] is hid (P^lp) in the earth, and 
his trap on a foot-path.' See also Ps. 64 : 6. 

l^ese passages amply illustrate the normal sense and applica- 
tion of this verb ; deviations are but few. In some rare instances 
the term, although applied to persons, yet retains the sense of hid- 
ing in the ground, or at least near the ordinary level for walking. 
Isaiah (2 : 10), after briefly describing the apostasy and idolatry of 
Israel, directly addresses the guilty, in view of the approaching day 
of the Lord : * Enter into the rock, and hide thyself (1??9D) in the 
dust' Reproving Job (40 : 12, 13), the Lord commands, * Look on 
every proud one, make him bow down, and tread down the unright- 
eous ones on the spot (Dl?n5). Hide them (03P9) in the dust to- 
gether ; bind their persons in the hidden place ' (I'^^ip^) [under the 
soil]. And in Josh. 2 : 6 we read that Rahab, to save the Hebrew 
spies that had come into her house, * brought them up to the roof 
and hid them (DiJPPini) with the flax which had been laid in order 
by her upon the roof.' 

In a very few remaining instances, the place of concealment, 
though not on the ground, is nevertheless below the common level 
of human vision ; and the hiding, though complete, is not deep. 
Thus Prov. 19 : 24, ' A sluggard burieth (1^9) his hand in the dish; 
he will not return it even to his mouth,' and the parallel in 26 : 15, 
* A sluggard burieth his hand in the dish ; he feels wearied ("^^r^^) 
to return it to his month.' 

This idea of complete concealment beneath a thin covering near 
one's feet is also presented in the cognate noun l^P©, which mostly 
signifies treasure or stores hidden underground, but little removed 
from discovery ; see Jerem. 41:8; Prov. 2:4; Job 3:21; Isaiah 
45 : 3 ; Gen. 43 : 23. 

b. Regarding the meaning and use of l^V, a few points are to 
be observed. (1) The proper and usual sense of the word is not so 
much to 'hide' or 'conceal,' as rather simply to preserve, reserve, 
lay up or keep in store, — sometimes to retain or restrain. (2) More 
specifically, the term signifies to keep or preserve an object near at 
hand, and bestow on it particular care and attention. With this 
development of meaning, the value or preciousness of the object 

^ See the remarks already made regarding this word, at page 60. 
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hidden may come into greater distinctness or prominence. But the 
notion of proximity forms an important and very constant element. 
(3) The sense of hiding or conceahnent, sometimes undoubtedly at- 
tached to the word, appears at the most to be merely derivative and 
secondary or subordinate. 

The simplest and primary meaning is evident in such passages 
as Job 21 : 19, where it is said of the wicked, * God reserveth Q^T-) 
his iniquity [or, affiction] for his children ; ' Prov. 2 : 7, where it is 
stated regarding Jehovah, ' He reserveth (l^V?) aid for the upright 
[ones] ; he is a shield to those who walk in integrity.' These in- 
stances throw light on other passages which in themselves are more 
obscure, as Hosea 13 : 12, ' The iniquity of Ephraim is bound up 
("•^"•V), his sin is laid up'^ (^J'^^V, i e. reserved for future retribu- 
tion) ; Ps. 56 : 6, where the writer says of his enemies, ' They gather 
themselves together, they store up [their] wrath (^ •^9^ ^^^V!) ; my 
steps they mark, just as they have waited for my soul ;' Job 15 : 20, 
' [During] all the days of a wicked man, he writhes in pain ; and 
[during] the number of the years [that] are reserved (^^^V^) to the 
tyrant, a voice of terror [is] in his ears.' Guidance is also aflforded 
in the interpretation of a somewhat difficult passage, Pr. 27 : 15, 16, 
' Constant dropping in a day of much rain, and a contentious wo- 
man, are alika Every one who restraineth her restraineth the wind 
(nn jay n^j^V s)^ ^hUe his right hand encountereth oil.' 

Specially instructive and important for our purpose are the in- 
stances in which the keeping or preserving has an intimate relation 
to one's self. Thus, Cant. 7:13, * At our doors are all manner of 
precious [fruits], both new and old, my love, [which] I have reserv- 
ed (^^©V) for thee ; ' Ps. 31 : 20, * How great is thy goodness which 
thou hast laid up in store (^J^V) for those who fear thee ! ' Prov. 
7:1,* My son, keep my words, and lay up (isy^) my commandments 
with thee ' (cf. also 2:1); Psalm 119 : 11, * In my heart have I laid 
up ('^«y) thy word;' Job 10 : 13, 'ITiese things hast thou laid up 

^ The rendering ' hid,' in the Authorised Version, is manifestly infelicitous. 

' This reading seems preferable to that in the Massoretic text, ni^n ^39V?t 
which many expositors, in violation of grammatical principles, have been misled 
to interpret ' they hide themselves.' 

' On the peculiar construction here employed, see the author's Introduction 
to Biblical Ilebrew, 213, 1,2e, or Davidson's Hebrew Syntax, page 160. 
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(nj&y) in thine lieart ; ' Proverbs 10 : 14, ' Wise men store up O^^y) 
knowledge; * Psalm 17:14, * With thy reserved [store] (1?^^V) thou 
fillest their belly.' From these passages, in which 15V can scarcely 
signify quite to ' hide ' or ' conceal,' it seems safe to infer that we 
must similarly render the somewhat obscure expression in Job 20 : 26 
VJ^DV? pop '^^'^^ ' all kinds of hidden ^ darkness are certainly in 
store for him.' Psalm 83 : 4, * Against thy people they take crafty 
counsel, and consult together against thy preserved [ones] O^J^^V). 
See also Ezek. 7 : 22. 

In some few instances, however, l^V does present an advance in 
meaning from mere careful preservation or safe-keeping to that of 
hiding from danger ; the distinguishing feature of such concealment 
is that the object hidden is always near the concealer. Ps. 27 : 5 
probably presents a transitional instance : here the Psalmist, after 
expressing his desire to abide all the days of his life in the house of 
God, that he might behold the beauty of the Lord and enquire in 
his temple, adds as his reason, * For he shall preserve me [or, hide 
me, — near himself] (*5a?V-) ^^ Ws pavilion in the day of evil.' 

An excellent illustration is found in the early history of Moses. 
In Ex. 2 : 2 we read that when Jochebed saw her infant son was a 
promising child, 'then she hid him ("injsyi?^) [near herself ] for three 
months.' But when ' she could no longer hide him (^i^^Vri) [beside 
her],' she took steps for exposing him by the side of the Nile, yet 
with careful precautions for his safety. And again, in Joshua 2 : 4 
we find it is related of Rahab that when the king of Jericho sent 
messengers to seize the spies in her house, * she took the two men 
and hid them 0^?V1?1) [near herself].' 

Seeing that, in the x)assages just considered, I^V has a transits 
ive force, perhaps the simplest mode of explaining Prov. 1 : 11, 18 
and Ps. 10 : 8, where no direct object is expressly mentionedj is to 
supply an appropriate accusative, rather than assume a somewhat 
diflferent and intransitive meaning (as * lie in wait ') for this verb ; 
thus Pr. 1 : 11, 'Let us lie in ambush (•^?1^J) for blood, let us store 
up ('"13?V5) [mischief] for the innocent ; ' verse 18, * They lie in am- 
bush for their own blood, they store up (•"'^?V?) [mischief] for their 
own lives ; ' Ps. 10 : 8, ' He murders the innocent, his eyes store up 
(^3§y!) [mischief] for the helpless.' 

^ For the distinctive meaning of ]^^^t see what has been stated at pa,ge 66. 
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c. Tho leading ideas associated with the root nno are (1) mere 
removal to a distance^ so that (2) the person or thing removed is out 
of .sight ; hence the word is often naturally followed by such addi- 
tions as * from the eyes of/ ' from the face of/ ' from before/ etc. 
Further, (3) this invisibility is merely relative or partial, i. e. the 
object removed, though no longer seen by some, is not invisible to 
others. (4) The notion of intentional concealment is not primary, 
but has nevertheless become predominant ; yet (5) the hiding is not 
necessarily effected by means of a covering laid upon the object, or 
through its being put in a covered spot : the invisibility is usually 
due to something which simply intervenes. Moreover (6) the con- 
cealment is mostly that of persons — not so frequently of material 
things — and still less that of conduct^ or action : and again, (7) 
the hiding may be prompted by a sense of danger, whether actual 
or feared ; sometimes, however, it is an indication of displeasure 
towards the person from whom the withdrawal is made. These pe- 
culiarities we will now illustrate. 

The primary sense somewhat rarely appears, but a clear case is 
found in the parting words of Laban to Jacob, Gen. 31 : 49, 'May 
Jehovah watch between me and thee, when we shall be hidden ^ 
("•Dp?) one from the other.' This hiding, however, was not the re- 
sult of any effort or design^ on either side ; it was but the natural 
and necessary consequence of Jacob's departure from Paddan-aram 
where Laban remained. Each was ' hidden ' from the view of the 
other, but this merely by what intervened. 

Similarly instructive is the force of the cognate noun "^rip in 
1 Sam. 25 : 20, where we read regarding Abigail that ' while she was 
riding on the ass, and coming down by a hidden part of the mount- 
ain ("'•7'7 "^9W) — and behold, David and his men were coming down 
in the opposite direction — she suddenly met them.' But this * hid- 
den part^ of the mountain ' was obviously not a spot deliberately 
chosen for concealment from David ; it was merely a part of the 
hillside, some distance off, down which any one — or even a consid- 
erable number of persons — might descend unobserved by others on 

^ As in the case of Dp^f, which is to be considered immediately. 

' The rendering of the English Version, ' absent,' is rather mild. 

* Contrast the use of K^n (soon to be elucidated) in verse 27. 

^ The common English rendering, ' covert,' is erroneous and misleading. 
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the opi)osite side, through the intervention of some natural screen, 
obstructing the view. 

It still remains true, however, that the vast majority of passages 
in which derivatives from the root ino are employed, present the 
idea of intentional concealment through removal to a distance. Let 
us first of all cite some instances in which the Niphal of the verb 
is found. 

ITie very earliest illustration in the Hebrew Scriptures (Gen. 
4 : 14) forms an excellent example. We read that Gain, complain- 
ing of the punishment laid on him by the Lord, exclaims, * Behold, 
thou hast driven me out this day from the face of the ground, and 
from thy face shall I be hid pDp^ ^^JpP)...So Gain went out from 
before the face of (^iJ??P) Jehovah.' Again, when David was forced 
to flee from Saul, he said to Jonathan, ' Let me go, and I shall hide 
myself (^i^l^pj)) in the field ' ('^^V'^) 1 Sam. 20 : 5 ; see also verses 
19, 24. Once more, after predicting the famine sent on the land, 
because of the apostasy and idolatry of king and people, there came 
from the Lord the command to Elijah (1 Kings 17:3),* Get thee 

hence and hide thyself (91^9^?) in ihe valley ^ of the Gherith.' 

In all these cases, the ' hiding ' consisted simply in withdrawal to 
a distance ; nor was the concealment complete, inasmuch as those 
hiding were at least visible — ^if not actually seen — ^by others in the 
region to which they had withdrawn, and there was no entering 
into a covered hiding-place such as a house or cave.^ Similar with- 
drawal to a safe distance is indicated in the command to Baruch, 
Jer. 36 : 19, 'Go, hide thyself 0^9^), thou and Jeremiah, and let 
no man know where ye are.' 

Gonfirmatory illustrations are Prov. 22 : 3 (with its equivalent 
in 27 : 12), * A prudent man seeth evil and hideth himself C"'©??)), 
but simple people pass on, and pay the penalty.' Particularly in- 
structive is Jer. 23 : 23, 24, * Am I a God at hand, saith Jehovah, 
and not a God far ofi* ? Gan any one hide himself [by withdrawal] 
("iDf>?) in remote hiding-places (Q^l^P'^S), so that I shall not see 
him ? declareth Jehovah. Do not I fill the heavens and the earth?' 
Similar corroboration is aflforded by Ps. 19 : 7, where it is said of 

^ On the proper meaning of 7113 in this passage, see the remarks in a later 
discussion on words signifying a ' river.' 

* Contrast the meanmgs of )99i t^V ^^ ^9? ^ ^1^^ respect 
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the sun, * his going forth is from one end of the heaven, and his 
circuit unto the end of it, and there is nothing hidden p?P5) from 
[i. e. beyond the range of] his heat.' See also Deut. 7 : 20 ; Zeph. 
2:3; Isaiah 40 : 27 ; 65 : 16. 

The active verb-forms ("'^PPJi, "^BP) aflFord further evidence of 
the meaning already established. In Isaiah 16 : 3, 4, the prophet, 
viewing Moab in the distance as an asylum for exiles, thus address- 
es the kindred nation : ' Hide Ql^^) the outcasts, discover not the 
wandering fugitive pl^^ i) ; be thou a distant place of hiding OC'P) 
unto them from the face of the spoiler ; ' once more it is obvious 
that those who were ' hidden ' in the distance from their foes could 
yet at the same time be visible to their protectors. And when we 
next consider the numerous passages in which mention is made — 
especially in relation to God — of * hiding the face ' (D^^P '^^^P'?), we 
may at once perceive that the expression must ever be understood 
to mean withdrawal. Thus, in Deut. 31 : 17, 18, the Lord through 
Moses gives forewarning of the punishment to fall upon apostate 
Israel, * I will forsake them and hide my face (^5? ^^If^'JBpni) from 
them... so that it shall be said in that day. Is it not because my God 
is not with me [that] these evils have come upon me ? But I will 
assuredly hide my face (^9 '^'^BP^ "»Bpn) in that day.' The lang- 
uage and spirit of Psalm 69 : 17-19 are likewise highly significant : 
'Turn unto me... Hide not thy face (T39 "^BPt^v^) from thy ser- 
ant...Draw nigh unto my soul.' Other passages which may merely 
be quoted are Isa. 59 : 2, ' Your iniquities have been making separ- 
ation between you and your God, and your sins have hidden [his] 
face (Ei^^P ^"^*i!^pn) from you, so that he does not hear ; * Ps. 27 : 9, 
* Hide not thy face from me ; turn not away thy servant in anger ; 
thou hast been my help ; leave me not, neither forsake me, God 
of my salvation ;' Ps. 88 : 15, *Lord, why dost thou cast oflF (P^\^) 
my soul ? [why] dost thou hide thy face from me ? ' Specially note- 
worthy are two verses in the address of Elihu to Job (34 : 22, 29) 
regarding God : * There is no darkness nor shadow of death whither 
workers of iniquity [may go] to hide themselves pDpn/)...When he 
hideth his face (D'59 ^i?P!) who can descry him (^ ^anri^J '>!;>) ? ' 

^ See the remarks already made (page 6) on the meaning of this term. 
' The verb "1^(^ signifies 'to look at objects /ar (iff";* see Numbers 23 :9 ; 
24:17; Job 24:15; Cant4:8; Jer.5:26; Hos. 13:7. 
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The results already obtained serve to correct a false impression 
generally prevalent regarding the meaning of the statement in £x. 
3 : 6, that when Jehovali had revealed himself at the burning bush. 
Moses * hid his face C^^J? "^^PPIH), for he was afraid to look upon 
God ; ' the * hiding ' was not covering. We are further enabled to 
perceive more precisely the sense of certain other passages. Thus 
Ps. 31 : 20, 21, * How great is thy goodness which thou hast reserved 
[or * hid ' beside thee] (i??5V) for those who fear thee, [which] thou 
hast wrought for those who trust in thee before the sons of men ! 
Thou shalt [by removing] hide them (D!)^!??©) in the [distant and] 
secret [place] of thy presence (Ti9 "^PP) from the plottings of man; 
thou shalt preserve [or * hide *] them [near thee] (D^^Vl?) in a taber- 
nacle from the strife of tongues.' Consider also Jer. 16 : 17, 'Mine 
eyes [are] upon all their ways ; they are not hidden [at a distance] 
from before my face (^3P?9 ^"^^W), neither is their iniquity conceal- 
ed [at hand] (ISV?) from before mine eyes.' Light is Kkewise shed 
on Job 14 : 13, ' that thou wouldest hide me [near thee] in Sheol 
('^m^B Vi«^? 1 ]B: 'P), that thou wouldest hide me [by removal to 
a distance] (^?!)^^PC1) until thy wrath pass ! ' Some obscurity more- 
over is removed from the meaning of the nouns in Isa. 45 : 3, * I will 
give unto thee treasures of darkness, and underground hidden store? 
in distant places (O^T'^^PP ^3^PP).* Perhaps the greatest help how- 
ever is afiForded in reading Psalm 64 : 3, * Hide me [at a distance] 
(^5T^W) from the secret counsel of evil-doers who... have pointed 
their arrows... to shoot in [distant] hiding-places (D^'!)1?PP) at an up- 
right man... They speak of hiding (l^^P/^) snares [on the ground] ; 
they say, Who will see them ? ' 

. . > 

d. With the general meaning of hiding or conceahnent, D/V as*- 
sociates, as its distinguishing feature, a reference to actions rather 
than to material things. While the term thus applies to persons, 
it mainly regards their conduct or behaviour. Actual examples of 
its employment will best elucidate these remarks. 

A suitable opening for our investigations is presented by the 
cognate noun no^^n. Ps. 44 : 21, 22 runs thus, ' If we have for- 

^ Regarding this and alternative constructions, see Ewald's Hebrew Syntax, 
329 c, ; Qesenius* Hebrew Grammar (recent editions), 151 ; Davidson's Hebrew 
Syntax, 135 ; or the author's Introduction to Biblical Hebrew, 203 Bern, 
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gotten the name of our God, and stretched out our hands unto a 
strange god, shall not God search this out ? For he knoweth the 
secret workings (ni»?^J!i) of the heart' And Zophar thus severely 
condemns Job (11 : 5-8) for daring to review the doings of the Al- 
mighty, ' that God would speak and open his lips with thee, and 
declare unto thee the hidden workings of wisdom ('"ippp niD.7^B)... 
Canst thou attain unto the searching of God, or reach unto the per- 
fection of the Almighty ? ' In both of these cases, the reference is 
to hidden operations carried on by sentient minds. 

The general applicability of the verb D/? to concealed action, 
whether morally good, bad, or indifferent, is clearly seen in various 
passages. When the bereaved Shunammite woman had cast herself 
in her sorrow at the feet of Elisha, the prophet said to his servant 
Geliazi (2 Kings 4 : 27), ' Let her alone, for her soul is in bitterness, 
and the Lord hath hid (OvVi?) [his doings] from me.' When the 
queen of Sheba visited Solomon, * he told her all her affairs ; there 
was nothing hidden (Q?VJ) from the king which he did not tell her 
(I Kings 10:3; 2 Ohr. 9 : 2). And the Preacher (Eccles. 12 : 14) 
concludes his meditations with the solemn reminder, ' Every work 
shall God bring into judgment, in addition to every hidden [deed] 
(D?VJ), whether good or bad.' 

More frequently, however, D/V refers to the commission of secret 
sins ; thus Ps. 90 : 8, * Thou hast placed our iniquities before thee, 
our hidden [sin] (^^p?^) in the light of thy countenance ; ' and si- 
milarly Psalm 26 : 4, * I have not sat with wicked men, neither do I 
go with those who conceal themselves (CJ^P^W) [in their evil ways].' 
Tlie term accordingly finds appropriate employment when reference 
is made in the law of Moses to the unconscious commission of sin. 
Thus we read in Leviticus 4:13-21 the requirements to be fulfilled 
whenever * the whole congregation of Israel should inadvertently 
commit sin (^^^)) and the matter be hid (P^V^) from the eyes of the 
assembly ' (v. 13). In like manner, the term is properly introduced 
in three consecutive verses of the succeeding chapter (Lev. 5 : 2-4) 
where a general account is given of the different ways in which a 
man might possibly incur sin, that might nevertheless be ' hidden ' 
(D^y;) from him. 

The radical idea inherent in the verb reveals itself distinctly in 
the Hiphil and Hithpael forms. To 'hide the eyes' (Q^^l? ^'%}i\ 
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or the ear, or to * hide one's self ' (oSpyr^n) then essentially -Bignifies 
to r^rain from action, especially when active assistance seems ur- 
gently required Thus, the Lord declared through Isaiah (1 : 15) 
to sinful Israel, * When ye stretch forth your hands [in prayer for 
help], I will hide mine eyes Ql'^V DvV^<) from you/ The meaning 
is quite obvious in such passages as Prov. 28 : 27, * He that giveth 
to a [hungry] poor man (^ ^) hath no lack, but he that hideth his 
eyes (^^J*J!? D^^V©) hath plenty of curses ; ' Lara. 3:56,' My voice 
hast thou heard : hide not thine ear (IJI^ Di»p5"^«<) ; ' Psahn 10 : 1, 

* Lord, why dost thou stand afar oflf ? [why] dost thou hide (^ 13 vV©) 
[thine eyes] in times of trouble ? ' Divine judgments are threaten- 
ed in Levit. 20 : 4, 5, ' if the people of the land should wholly hide 
(•"iD^i;^ Dpvn) their eyes * from any man when he gave any of his 
seed to Molech, and did not kill him. The prophet Samuel, feeling 
constrained in his old age to call the attention of the people to his 
strict integrity and impartiality as a judge, significantly asks them 
(1 Sam. 12:3),' From whose hand have I taken a bribe, that I might 
hide mine eyes Qy)f ^^^V^) therewith ? ' On the other hand, the 
Lord had to complain through Ezekiel (22 : 26) regarding the priests, 

* From my sabbaths have they hidden their eyes, and I am profaned 
among them.' 

Passages in which the Hithpael is employed are Isaiah 58 : 7, 
' From thine own flesh thou shalt not hide thyself ' (D^l?r^l^ ^) ; Ps, 
55 : 2, * Give ear, God, unto my prayer, and hide not thyself from 
my supplication ; ' Deut. 22 : 1-4, * Thou shalt not see thy brother's 
ox or his sheep going astray, and hide thyself (^JPrl^pC^I) from them 
...And so shalt thou do unto his ass; ...thou shalt not be at liberty 
to hide thyself (Q.?Pr^ '?('). Thou shalt not see thy brother's ox or his 
ass fallen down in the way, and hide thyself from them.' 

The conclusions now reached enable us to understand two pass- 
ages more clearly than would have been possible without such results. 
Job 28 : 20, 21 runs thus : — 'But wisdom, — whence does it come? 
and where is the place of understanding ? seeing it is concealed [in 

1 See the later chapter on words meaning * poor.' 

* The usage already explained, as well as the form of the verb itself, forbids 
OS to render this word reflexively (*hide thyself). Other terms in this Psalm 
(verse 8), signifying to * hide' have already been discussed, at page 70. 
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its workings] ("^^^VJ) from the eyes of all living, and is hidden [at 
a distance] (^"3^95) from the fowls of heaven.' 

Num. 5 : 13 may also be read now with a feeling of confidenca 
This verse occurs in a passage giving legislative directions regarding 
an adulteress, 'when a man had lain with her... and it [viz. the sin- 
ful deed] had been hidden (^?VJ) from the eyes of her husband, and 
she had hidden [i. e. withdrawn] herself (^?^W), seeing that ^ she 
was defiled ('"i^PPJ ^^^0> ^^^ there was no witness against her in- 
asmuch as ^ she had not been seized [in the act] * (•■'?^]9r^5 ^ ^^'"^O- 
From what we have now seen, it follows that DpVJ can only refer to 
the sin as an act, whereas '■'?^P5 points to the self-seclmion of the 
faithless wife. 

e. Regarding ^^?p and the rarer cognate form n^p, it is to be 
observed (1) that the hiding they indicate nearly always ^ applies 
to persons, not to material things or to actions ; (2) that the con- 
cealment is prompted by strong /^ar of actual or possible danger; 

(3) that removal by flight to a distance is not necessarily involved ; 

(4) that the concealment is thorough ; and (5) that some kind of 
covering overhead, or place of refuge within a limited area — such 
as a house, or a cave, or a wood — is almost always understood, if 
not actually mentioned. In these last three respects particularly, 
^?n and n;in obviously differ from "i^iHO'?. 

An early chapter in Genesis (3 : 8-10) affords a good illustra- 
tion. Adam and Eve, after they had sinned, ' heard the voice of 
the Lord God,... and Adam and his wife hid themselves ("J^^Diiin) 
from the face of the Lord God among the trees of the garden ; ' and 
when called, Adam answered, ' I was afraid, because I was naked, 
and I hid myself («;jn«)).' In the Book of Joshua (10 : 16, 17, 27) 
we read that the five defeated Amorite kings ' fled and hid them- 
selves (^^?W1) in a cave in Makkedah. And it was told Joshua, say- 
ing, ITie five kings are found hid (^^^?nj) in a cave in Makkedah.' 
The conqueror, stopping merely to make a temporary prison of the 
cave, by rolling huge stones to its mouth, afterwards returned to 

^ The force of the ' circumstantial clauses ' must be carefully observed. On 
such constructions, see Driver on the Hebrew Tenses, 160 ; Davidson's Hebrew 
Syntax, 137 ; or the author's Introduction to Biblical Hebrew, 229> I* 

' Exceptions are found in Job 38 : 30 ; 29 : 10. 
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execute the prisoners, whose bodies were then cast ' into the cave 
where they had hid themselves ' (^^3nj), Later, in Jud. 9 : 5, we 
note the brief remark that although Abimelech, the son of Gideon, 
fancied he had slain all his brethren, who certainly, if left alive, 
would at once have disputed his usurped authority, yet Jotham the 
youngest escaped, 'for he had hid himself (^?nj). Saul, ahready 
knowing that the lot in the public election of a king would fall on 
him, 'hid himself («?nj) among the stufiF' (1 Sam. 10: 22). Not 
long after, we read (1 Sam. 13 : 6) that when the Philistines ad- 
vanced in force against the Israelites, the people were afraid, * and 
they hid themselves (W3njp»l) in caves ' and other similar places of 
concealment, so that, when the brave Jonathan and his armour- 
bearer attacked their enemies, these sneeringly cried out, ' Behold, 
the Hebrews are coming out of the holes where they have been hid- 
ing themselves (^^<3n^n)/ With a show of caution, Hushai presses 
the insurgent Absalom to consider how it is more than probable that 
his father David (2 Sam. 17 : 9) was 'hid («9nj) in one of the pits' 
and might suddenly give renewed proof of his old valour. Risking 
everything, the God-fearing Obadiah, Ahab's servant, took an hund- 
red prophets of Jehovah ' and hid them (DS^^HM) by fifty in a cave' 
(1 Kings 18 : 4, cf. also ver. 13). In the Book of Daniel (10 : 7) it 
is recorded regarding the men who were with the seer when he had 
one of his visions, that 'a great fear fell upon them, and they fled 
[secretly ^] to hide themselves ' (^Jjrin? ^n^^?!). For further illus- 
trations, see 1 Chr. 21 : 20 ; 2 Kings 6 : 29 ; 7 : 12 ; 1 Kings 22 : 25 
(2 Chr. 18 : 24) ; Isa. 26 : 20; 42 : 22 ; Job 5 : 21 ; 29 : 8. 

Let us apply the results now ascertained to other passages, in 
which the distinction between different terms must be carefully ob- 
served. 

It is recorded of Rahab in the Book of Joshua (2 : 4) that when 
the king of Jericho sent his messengers to seize the spies, she ' took 
the two men and hid them (iiSSVJJil); ' the verb here employed, as we 
have already seen, points mainly to the care and interest she dis- 
played in preserving them safely near herself. Reaching verse 6, 
where it is stated that she afterwards * brought them up to the roof, 
and hid them (D;jpipi?l) with stalks of flax,* we perceive that the term 

^ See the remarks made at page 3. 
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now introduced points to an effective and complete though super- 
ficial concealment at the level on which one walks. But when we 
come to verse 16, we find her urging the men to seek safety in in- 
stant flight : ' Get ye to the mountain, lest the pursuers come upon 
you, and hide yourselves (Dp^H^)) there for three days ; ' the em- 
ployment of this last verb, as we have seen, adds new and stronger 
elements to the notion of concealment It is noteworthy that when 
reference is afterwards made (Josh. 6:17, 25) to the fact that Rahab 
. ' hid the messengers,' the writer selects the verb which conveys the 
strongest meaning (^^^3^^?, '"^O^?^?). 

lu reading the history of David, it becomes necessary to mark 
carefully the transition from one to another of the teims now ex- 
plained. Then we may perceive a distinct gradation in the words 
of Jonathan to David, recorded in 1 Sam. 19 : 2, * Saul my father 
seeketh to kill thee ; now therefore, do take care of thyself in the 
morning, and abide in a [distant] hiding-place ("'O^^), and conceal 
thyself closely (0^^^^)) [in a covered place].' Still more striking is 
the selection of terms employed later, in the account of a particular 
episode in David's wilderness-life. Ziphites came to Saul at Gibeah 
and said, * Is not David hiding himself [firom thee] (">J?)JDP9) with 
us?.. .Now therefore... come down' (1 Sam. 23 : 19). The messen- 
gers mean that though distance hides David from Saul, the fugitive 
is not unseen by them, but moves about somewhat freely. On the 
other hand, when Saul gladly accepts their ofier to betray David, 
he requests them carefully to mark 'all the hiding-places (D^fr^nqo) 
where he conceals himself' (fr^SOri!) before they bring back word to 
him again. Another kind of hiding is before the mind of Saul. 

Again, when Athaliah usurped the throne after the death of her 
son Ahaziah (2 Kings 11 : 1-3 ; cf. 2 Chr. 22 : 9-12), she sought to 
secure her i)03ition by exterminating all possible opponents. But 
Joash, a youthful son of Ahaziah, was saved by his aunt Jehoshe- 
bah, ' and they hid (^"^i^O!!) him [by removing him] from the face 
of Athaliah. And he was with her [viz. his aunt] in the house of 
the Lord, concealing himself completely (K^n^P) for six years, while 
Athaliah reigned over the land.' Something more than change of 
teims is here involved. 

Job 31 : 33 receives elucidation firom what has previously been 
established. According to the Masoretcs and most expositors, the 
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protesting sufferer contends thus, * If, like Adam,* I have covered 
my transgressions, by concealing mine iniquity in my bosom (t'^^P? 
*^^ *5n5), because I fear a great multitude, and the contempt of 
families terrifies me, so that I kept silence and went not out at the 
door...' We have already shown that }P9 properly refers to some- 
thing hidden on or near the ground ; hence ^^^a surely cannot mean 
' in my bosom' It turns out that this interpretation is merely con- 
jectural at best ; the supposed noun ^n is said to be derived, with a 
secondary meaning, from the verb ^Jn (only once found, in Deut 
33 : 3, although the cognate form is common in Aramaic). On the 
other hand, it seems much more natural to assume a form ^^D (from 
the verb '"iJOwith the idea of complete concealment overhead, as al- 
ready explained ; the entire form would then be ^503 (for *5Q35), 
and this might then be rendered ' as in a completely covered hiding- 
place.' Such a reading, with its corresponding interpretation, fur- 
ther receives confinnation from verse 34, but particularly its closing 
words, ' I kept still, and went not out at the door.' 

^ This rendering of D^N^S is certainly more lucid and appropriate than l^at 
of some expositors whose translation, 'like a man,' is rather vague; cL Hosea 
6 : 7. Reference to Adam, by recalling the story of the Fall, further confirms 
the proposed change to ^503, the very form of which distinctly points to the 
peculiar terms employed (Qen. 3 : 8, 10) in mentioning the hiding of the guilty 
pan- ; see page 77. 
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13. Adjectives signifyiDg Poor. 
a. n^?^ b. ^"D c. 1509 



As tlie Hebrew language possesses a considerable number of 
words bearing in common the idea of poverty, some difl&culty is ex- 
perienced in translating each into English. On the other hand, it 
is remarkable that no Hebrew equivalent is found for what we call 
a * pauper/ and a ' sturdy beggar * is equally unknown. But such 
beings are perhaps to be regarded as products of our later and more 
complex civilisation. 

a. With the essential notion of poverty, and this (1) in a high 
degree,^ 1^3^ conjoins the idea of (2) helplessness, and (3) more 
or less of permanence or constancy in want. In other words, this 
term designates one who is deficient in internal as well as external 
resource. With the lack of material possessions there is associated 
a want of independence, so that we find, in one form or another, 
constant reference to assistance on the part of others. Thus the 
|^^^t< means one who is weak in will as well as wanting in worldly 
wealth. In his case, ' pride and poverty ' are not combined ; he does 
not scorn relief when it is ofifered ; frequently, indeed, he looks for 
it, and does not scruple to confess his poverty, to cry for help. 

^ It may be observed that no place has been assigned in this group to the 
term ^^(^ in which, though the idea of poverty is sometimes distinctly presented 
(see Ex. 22 : 24 ; Deut. 24 : 12, etc.)> the element of wretchedness vastly prepon- 
derates. 

' Compare in this respect the meanings severally attached to 71 and Ef^ 

F 
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A few simple illustrations may be cited. In Deut. 15:7-11, the 
duty of the rich to the deserving but helpless poor is thus enforced: 
* When there shall be among you a poor man (I^^?^) of one of thy 
brethren in one of thy gates..., thou shalt not harden thine heart, 
neither shalt thou shut up thine hand from thy poor [and helpless] 
brother (l^?t^? I^'^V), but thou shalt by all means open thine hand 
to him. For a poor [and helpless person] (t^^?<!^) shall not fail from 
the midst of the land ; therefore do I command thee, saying, Thou 
shalt by all means open thine hand to thy brother, to thy wretched 
ones and to thy poor (1?^?¥?^ I^J^?) in thy land.' Similarly, in 
Deut. 24 : 14 the admonition is enforced, 'Tiiou shalt not oppress a 
wretched and poor hireling, [whether one] of thy brethren or of thy 
strangers who are in thy land, within thy gates.' Job (29 : 16) in 
self-defence protests, *I was a father to the poor' (0*^^^?^?), and he 
afterwards asks, in similar strains (Job 30 : 25), 'Did not... my soul 
grieve for the poor (P^?^^)?' In Ps. 112 : 9 it is said to the praise 
of the good and godly man that ' he hath dispersed, he hath given 
to the poor' (D^yv5^7) ; and in Prov. 31 : 20 of the excellent woman 
that *she spreadeth out her palm to the wretched (^^V?), and reach- 
eth forth her hands to the poor ' (1^^?^?) ; while the Lord's promise 
in Ps. 132 : 15 regarding Zion is, 'her poor ones (•J^J^^?^^) will I sat- 
isfy with bread.' 

Further illustrations of acknowledged poverty combined with 
petition for relief are frequent in the Psalms. * Though I am mis- 
erable and [helplessly] poor (I^^?^) ^^V), yet the Lord thinketh on 
me ; thou art my help and my deliverer ; my God, do not tany ' 
(40: 18) ; 'Though I am wretched and helplessly poor (1^^?^) *^), 
God, make haste to me ; thou art my help and my deliverer; 
Lord, tarry not ' (70 : 6) ; * Incline thine ear, Lord ; hear and an- 
swer me, for I am wretched and [helplessly] poor ' (86 : 1) ; ' Because 
thy mercy is good, deliver thou me ; for I am wretched and [help- 
lessly] poor, and my heart is wounded within me ' (Ps. 109 : 21, 22, 
see also 69 : 34). 

But the idea of helplessness or defencelessness, superadded to 
that of deep and constant poverty, becomes specially prominent in 
those passages — and they are somewhat numerous — which speak of 
justice for the needy. ' Thou shalt not wrest the judgment of thy 
poor (1?*?^ tD^^p) in his cause ' is the solemn warning given in the 
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Mosaic law (Ex. 23 : 6). There is the assurance in Ps. 9 : 19, 'A 
poor man shall not always be forgotten;' similarly, the Almighty 
declares in Ps. 12 : 6, 'Because of the oppression of the wretched, 
because of the groaning of the poor (D^^^^5^ ^i^?^), now will I arise;' 
and in Psalm 69 : 34 we read the comforting reminder, * The Lord 
listeneth to poor ones (^^5^*?^"^^), and his prisoners he despiseth 
not.' Specially instructive are the Psalmist's confident words of 
praise for his Lord (Ps. 109 : 31), ' He shall stand at the right hand 
of the poor (1^^?^), to save [him] from those who judge his soul ;' 
and similarly in 140 : 13, 'I know that the Lord will maintain the 
cause of the wretched, the right of the poor ' (^'*¥?^ 0©?^) ; and 
one of Lemuel's exhortations to his son, in Prov. 31 : 9, is, 'Open 
thy mouth, judge [in] righteousness, and defend the cause of the 
wretched and poor.' 

Defence of the helpless poor in their just cause becomes even 
more distinctly visible, perhaps, in the writings of certain prophets ; 
thus Isa. 29 : 1 9 f., ' The poor among men (^7^ ^J^^?^) shall rejoice 
in the Holy One of Israel, for the terrible one is come to nought, 
and the scomer is come to an end, and all those who watch for 
iniquity are cut off ; ' Jer. 20 : 13, ' Praise ye the Lord, for he hath 
delivered the soul of the poor (t^^?^ ^9?) from the hand of evil- 
doers.' The same thing is evident from other passages in which 
injustice is denounced, as Ezekiel 18 : 12, "ITie wretched and poor 
(P^?V? ^W) hath he afflicted ' (see a similar expression in 22 : 29) ; 
Amos 2:6,* ITiey sold a righteous man for silver, and a poor man 
(1^^?^) for a pair of shoes ; ' 5 : 12, ' I know that your transgressions 
are many... taking a bribe, and turning aside poor ones (0*5^^5^) in 
the gate ; ' 8 : 4, * Hear this, ye who pant after a poor [and help- 
less] man (Y^'^^).' 

b. The varied use of ^1 shows very clearly that such a term as 
' poverty ' is largely relative. There are all degrees in poverty and 
wealth, as there are standards manifold and varying ; nevertheless, 
comparison is possible, even when a changing standard is applied. 

When used — as almost always ^ is the case — with reference to 
wealth, ^1 does not bear the vague sense ' poor,' but more precisely 



^ In Qen. 41 : 19 and 2 Sam. 13 : 4, the term is applied to decline in bodily 
health and condition, — extreme emaciation. 
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signifies (1) ' iropoTerished/ reduced in means. Thus it refers, by 
implication, to a former state of greater affluence, from which de- 
scent has taken place ; the thought of Ion sustained by one who is 
described as ^? is further emphasised through the occasional associ- 
ation of this term in certain passages (Job 31 : 16 ; Ps. 82 : 3) with 
O^nj (' orphan '), — for, obviously, loss of wealth and loss of parents 
frequently combine. But (2) on the lower side, the fall is not into 
the deepest want, the direst poverty ; one who may be fitly classed 
as ^1 has still some property, and stands upon a higher leyel than 
another to whom t^^?^ properly applies. Further, (3) although a 
measure of discouragement is naturally found in one whose fortunes 
are diminished, he is not quite crushed in spirit ; there is still some 
courage left. Accordingly, we rarely read (as in Pro v. 21 : 13 ; Job 
34 : 28) of any one ' impoverished ' (^1) raising a ' cry ' for help, as 
if his means and strength were gone. 

Safe guidance in our inquiries is here afibrded by the cognate 
verb ??? which primarily signifies to ' hang down ' from aboYO, or 
to be let down ; there is accordingly implicit or explicit reference 
to a superior position with which some kind of connection exists. 
Thus, in Psalm 79 : 8 are found the doleful words, ' We are brought 
down very low' {}y\PT) ; and similarly in 142 : 7, 'Listen to my cry, 
for I am brought very low '(T'W ^D^?*?); while in 116:6 there is 
grateful testimony borne to the Lord's deliverance, * I was brought 
low (*ni?i!), and he saved me.' Most directly valuable, however, 
for our purpose is the statement in Jud. 6 : 6, introductory to the 
account of Gideon's judgeship, that when the Midianites had made 
themselves masters of Israel, their hosts plundered or destroyed 
everything they could find, ' so that Israel was very much impover- 
ished ' ("i*fc<P ^fe^n*^? 7ii>i). All of these passages indicate a change 
from comfort to discomfort, from sufficiency to insufficiency, a de- 
scent from wealth to want. But is this want complete and absolute, 
or merely partial ? 

A decisive answer to this question is contained in words used by 
the shrinking Gideon, when called to head his countrymen against 
the Midianites, 'Behold, my family is the most impoverished in 
Manasseh (n^jp^i 73?), and I am the least in my father's house ' 
(Jud. 6 : 15). * The most impoverished ' could not mean ' destitute.* 
For, when the heavenly messenger appeared and called the son of 
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Joash to expel the foreign ravagers (verse 11), he was engaged in 
threshing^ wheat in the trough of the wine-press (HI); this circum- 
stance alone surely proves anything but * poverty ' as usually under- 
stood Moreover, no one absolutely poor could forthwith (ver. 19) 
have furnished * a kid and an ephah of flour [in] unleavened cakes ' 
for the honoured visitant. Still less does the fact that his father 
had at least two bullocks (ver. 27) and more than ten servants (ver. 
27) show pressing want The lack of wealth was merely relative ; 
and Gideon, by using ^1 when speaking of his family, mainly in- 
tended to point out their circumstances as ' reduced,' that for this 
reason he might be excused. He certainly could not have rightly 
used the term |^^?^ in speaking of himself or of his family, though 
^1 was quite appropriate. 

This idea of change from better to worse is likewise distinctly 
present in the rarer use of ^"5 to mark a growing weakness, as in 
2 Sam. 3:1, where we read that 'while David grew stronger and 
stronger, the house of Saul grew feebler and feebler' (D y1) CD^pph) ; 
and in the question asked by Jonadab at Amnon (2 Sam. 13:4), 
' Why art thou, the king's son, so lean and weak (^"3) from day to 
day ? ' there is implicit contrast drawn between Amnon's enfeebled 
state and what had been his wont. 

Returning to consider other passages in which ?*!! refers rather 
to wealth than health, we find that our conclusions are remarkably 
confirmed. Thus, when we read in the Mosaic law (Exod. 30 : 15) 
the injunction regarding the half-shekel to be paid by every person 
aged twenty years or over, * The rich man shall not give more, and 
the impoverished one (^^D) shall not give less than the half-shekel,' 
it is obviously implied that those whose fortunes were reduced had 
something still remaining and were not quite destitute ; further, the 
essence of this ordinance is the fundamental principle that diminu- 
tion of property could not be accepted as an excuse for diminu- 
tion of payment Still more clearly does the force of 71 appear 
in the merciful modification of the law (Lev. 14 : 21 fi*.) regulating 
the offerings to be brought by one who had been cured of leprosy ; 

^ The employment here of Oj^h (* beating out' with a stick) instead of the 
usual ^ (' treading out ' under the threshing-wains or sledges, and l^e feet of 
the oxen which dragged these over the floor) forms one of the significant points 
in the narrative. 
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• If he be an impoverished person ' (*<^n ^1 D^)— doubtless a common 
and natural result of exclusion from the society of others — * then he 
shall take one lamb as a trespass-ofifering...' together with less cost- 
ly accompaniments. Again, when the Hebrew sage (Prov. 19 : 4) 
records the patent truth that • wealth makes many friends, while an 
impoverished one (o) is separated from his friend,' the main point 
emphasised throughout is change of lot 

Again, when it is recorded (in Jer. 39 : 10) that while the mass 
of the Jewish nation was carried captive to Babylon, ' Nebuzaradan 
left in the land of Judah some of the people, the most impoverish- 
ed (07*3? OV'J'tP) who had nothing,' we are of course to understand 
that though their property was well-nigh gone, they still retained a 
self-reliant spirit. We may now perceive, too, reason for the choice 
of language made by Amos (2 : 7) in denouncing ' those who pant 
after the dust of the earth on the head of the impoverished' 07*3 ; 
these had already lost, at the oppressors' hands, almost everything 
they once possessed, but their tormentors would take even more, 
if that were possible. 

We now seem also to have found a simple explanation of the 
prohibition in Ex. 23 : 3, * An impoverished person (^"J) thou shalt 
not countenance in his suit.' Wlien there are many solemn warn- 
ings given against neglect or oppression of a [helplessly] poor man 
(jV?^) in his suit,^ it might at first seem strange to find here an in- 
junction not to favour an ' impoverished ' person at the.judgment- 
seat ; should not the tendency seem all the other way ? But when 
we think how much regard is often paid, through mere compassion, 
to one whose fortunes are decayed, — who has seen better days, and 
still retains his self-respect, or dignity of manner, — when we further 
bear in mind the swaying influence of personal friendship, such as 
might probably exist between a judge and one before him who had 
once been better ofi" — we can perceive some reason for the cantion 
not to make undue allowance at the judgment-bar for one who had 
become impoverished. 

Further confirmation of what has been already ascertained re- 
garding the precise meaning of ^1 is found in Job 20 : 10, The 
preceding context shows how evanescent is the joy of wicked men ; 

^ See the quotations on pages 82, 83. 
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then follows (v. 10) the assurance that 'his children shall conciliate 
impoverished ones (^^ y"?), and his own hands shall restore (p)^^^) 
his substance.' But, in this case, to 'restore* is to give back what 
had iniquitously been taken from those who thereby became ' im- 
poverished ' in the way so graphically sketched (v. 19), ' he crushed, 
forsook [those whom he had made] impoverished' (DyH). 

It is of importance also to note the verbs employed in Hebrew 
when reference is made to robbing the poor. * He that violently 
defraudeth an impoverished person (/I P^) reproacheth his Maker ; 
but he that pitieth a destitute person (I^^?^ pn) hououreth him' 
Prov. 14 : 31 ; ' He that violently defraudeth an impoverished per- 
son (7'J [>\l^v) to multiply [wealth] for himself... is surely [destined] 
for want,' Prov. 22 : 16 ; when in these passages and in Prov. 28: 3 
we find the verb employed is P^V, which signifies to defraud or rob 
with violence, the defrauded one (^1) must, of course, have some- 
thing of which he could be deprived. This becomes more evident 
when we consider the distinction presented in Amos 4:1,' Hear ye 
this word, kine of Bashan, that are in the mountain of Samaria, 
that violently defraud impoverished ones (D^?l nipi^rn), that crush 
destitute ones ' (0^5^?¥ ^^^Vin) ; those who were utterly destitute 
had nothing of which they could be robbed but liberty and life ; 
their lot was thus maltreatment. The same prophet again (2 : 6, 7) 
afi*ords another illustration, of a like contrast, in announcing woes 
to fall on the Israelites ' because they sold a righteous man (P^IV) 
for silver, and a helplessly poor one (t^^?9) for a pair of shoes ; that 
pant after the dust of the earth on the head of impoverished ones ' 
(07*3). From those of fallen fortunes, everything of even the 
slightest value must be snatched away, — the very dust upon their 
head ; as for the destitute, helplessly poor (0*3^*?¥), — what could 
they ofiFer as an object for rapacity? Only their persons. Even 
these, then, must be seized and sold for anything that they may 
bring — a pair of shoes. 

Once more this prophet (Amos 8 : 4-6) sets before us the dis- 
tinction between these two terms, 1^^?^ and ^H ; * Hear this, ye 
that pant after a destitute person (1^^?^)..., saying, when will the 
new moon be gone, that we may sell corn ? and the sabbath, that 
we may open out grain..., to buy impoverished ones (^73) for sil- 
ver and a destitute one (t^^?V^) for a pair of shoes ? ' The differenco 
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in estimated value certainly involves a corresponding diflference in 
rank and wortk 

c. In determining the proper sense of 15 PP, we derive assistance 
from the cognate noun n^Jjpp, although this meets us only once, 
in Deut. 8 : 9, where Canaan is declared to be for Israel ' a land in 
which thou shalt eat bread without scarceness ' (^^3pP? ^). This 
term thus obviously points to stint — straitened circumstances want- 
ing that margin which gives ease and even positive enjoyment in 
the use of means. The word at once suggests the need of care and 
forethought to ' make both ends meet ; ' just at this point is felt the 
' pinch of poverty/ and * carking care/ though utterly unwelcome, 
comes to stay. 

The kindred Pual participle 19p? leads us still further to the 
concrete, bringing us to view a person of straitened means but cor- 
respondingly increased thoughtfulness ; to such a one, straitened 
circumstances prove a contant stimulus to active exercise of mental 
power. These points are visible in Isa. 40 : 20, the single passage 
where this form appears : * He who has becomes straitened [as re- 
gards] a valuable oflFering (non^ l^^po) chooses [for making an 
idol] a tree [that] will not rot/ 

On coming now to 13P9 itself, we are prepared to find that this 
term signifies — ^not one in helpless, heartless poverty (1^^?^), or one 
whose * circumstances ' are reduced (/I), but rather one who, though 
not positively needy, nevertheless (1) is limited in means, and (2) 
has his faculties particularly sharpened through the constant press- 
ure of anxiety to make the best and most of what he actually has. 
Naturally, such a person will be, for the most part, also (3) self- 
reliant, independent, and will cherish self-respect. 

These three features show themselves in the two passages in 
which the word occurs ; thus Eccl. 4 : 13, 'Better is a lad of strait- 
ened means but wise (°?P) 15PP), than a king [who is] old and a 
garrulous fool (^ 7^P?-^ li?J), who no longer knows to take warning.* 
Consider also Eccl. 9:14,' There was a little city, with a few men 
in it ; and there came unto it a great king, and he besieged it and 
built against it vast mounds.^ And there was found in it a man 

* See the discussions on words signifying * fool ' (p. 29) and * old ' (p. 66). 

* Here we read D^'^Wp instead of D^^^P as in the Masoretic text. 
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of straitened means, a wise man (DJI? PP9 ^^*J), and he by his 
wisdom delivered the city ; yet nobody remembered that man of 
straitened means ' («"»nn pptpri e^^^n). 

d. The term 8^? (properly the participle Qal of ^^\ and some- 
times found in the form K'^?, Prov. 10:4; 13 : 23) possesses several 
noteworthy features, so far as regards its meaning and use. (1) It 
properly applies to one in deep poverty, and this, on the whole, not 
of a temporary character ; (2) the special nature of the poverty it 
usually marks is want of food ; nevertheless, (3) the person indic- 
ated is, in the main, a sturdy nature used to earn his living by 
his labour, and thus unaccustomed to cry out for help, or beg the 
bread he really may need. Sometimes, his strength of character 
makes him unlovely, — ^hard in himself and harsh to others, void 
of sympathy. The enduring nature of the want experienced by one 
described as ^"J will be sufficiently attested in the passages now to 
be cited ; attention may rather, therefore, in the first instance, be 
directed to those in which the special feature of the poverty is a 
deficiency in the means of subsistence. 

Somewhat remarkably, the only instance in which the Qal per- 
fect of the verb 65^n occurs is Psalm 34 : 11, where it is applied to 
creatures lower than man : ' Young lions are in want [of food] and 
suffer hunger O^^"?) ^^7 ^ 0^1^95), but those who seek the Lord do 
not lack (-l^PHrN?) any good.' Other passages distinctly referring 
to a stint of food as essentially constituting this kind of poverty 
are Prov. 13 : 23, 'Much food [is in the] cultivable land of hungry 
poor (D^^'J 1^5), but it is actually swept away through unrighteous- 
ness.' Most decisive, however, on the special point now before us 
are some passages in which the cognate noun of state (8^!) or ^^1) 
is introduced ; in these it is perfectly patent that the * poverty ' es- 
sentially consists in lack of the necessaries of life. In Prov. 28 : 19, 
let the antithesis be carefully noted, 'He that tilleth his land shall 
be satisfied with bread, whereas he that eagerly followeth vain per- 
sons shall be sated with poverty ' (^n) [in the shape of want of food]. 
This is further confirmed by the whole spirit and language of the 
well-known address in Prov. 6 : 6-11, 'Go to the ant, sluggard ; 
consider her ways and be wise, — which, [though] having no leader, 

^ See the remarkB already made at page 23, on words signifying * lion.' 
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overseer, or ruler, [yet] in summer prepareth her bread, and in the 
harvest gathereth her food. How long, sluggard, wilt thou lie 
[resting] ? when wilt thou arise from thy sleep ? A little [more] 
sleep,^ a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to sleep, — and 
thy poverty [of provisions] (1?^!?) shall come as a robber Oi^C^t^P) 
and thy want ni^^P) as an armed man.' (See the similar passage 
in Prov. 24 : 30-34, with identical conclusion). Additional proof is 
afforded by the terms of Agur's prayer, recorded in Prov. 30 : 8, 9, 
* Give me not poverty or riches C^J ^^), feed me with my ap- 
portioned food Ci?n DPij) J lest I be satiated and deny [thee], and 
say, Who is the Lord ? or lest I be reduced to [starvation] poverty 
(^}^) and steal' The kind of poverty he feared was, evidently, 
want of food. 

The specific meaning of the adjective ^7, as now deteimined, 
is further exhibited in the opening verses of Nathan's parable ad- 
dressed to David (2 Sam. 12 : 1), 'There were two men in one city, 
one rich and another poor (^7). The rich man had very many 
flocks and herds, but the poor man had nothing except one little 
ewe lamb, which he had bought and nourished ; and it grew up 
with him and his children together ; it ate of his morsel (\i^^9) and 
drank of his cup.' How appropriately is the food of one in his cir- 
cumstances called a ' morsel ! ' 

Turning now to that point in David's history when it was sug- 
gested that he should marry Michal, the daughter of Saul (1 Sam. 
18 : 23), we find him answering the king's seiTants, 'Is it a light 
matter in your eyes to become the king's son-in-law, seeing that I 
am a poor man (K'VK'^ij:) and of small esteem ? ' In selecting the 
term ^^ to describe his condition generally, he meant to say that 
he could barely keep himself in food, — far less support a daughter 
of the king besides, in a becoming style. 

In Eccl. 4 : 13, 14, we mark a striking change of terms : 'Better 
is a lad of straitened means but wise (PJ^) t9P9 vJ)> than a king 
[who is] old and a garrulous fool.^...For out of the prison-house he 
cometh forth to reign, although in his own kingdom he was bom 
poor ' (65^7) [with scanty fare]. This last term further here marks 
force of character. 

* See the chapter on nouns signifying * sleep,' pages 26, 27. 
' This verse has been akeady cited on page 83. 
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This leads us to remark that in some passages of the Old Test- 
ament the other element in ^'J comes into greater prominence, — 
a certain strength of mind which commonly displays itself in self- 
reliance, but may in some instances assume a harsh or unattractive 
form. Though, in a single passage (Pro v. 18 : 23), it is said that 
such a poor man ' uttereth entreaties (Q^^^^DD), whereas a rich man 
answereth harshly/ there is no evidence to show he loses heart and 
hope even when oppressed, or that he condescends to beg. ' Better 
is a [scantily fed] poor man {^^) walking in his integrity, than one 
who is perverse in his ways, though he be rich ' (Prov. 28 : 6 ; see a 
similar sentence in 19 : 1) ; 'A [scantily fed] poor man is better 
than a liar ' (Prov. 19 : 22) ; such passages distinctly point to esti- 
mable firmness of character combined with poverty. A solitary 
instance (Prov. 28 : 3) shows how strong minds, through the dire 
experience of poverty, may ultimately lose the finer, nobler features 
of humanity : * A strong man [who is] poor [in means of nourish- 
ment], and forcibly defrauds impoverished ones (D yI ?^V) ^"J "^J.^) 
[is like] a sweeping rain leaving no food.' The diflference between 
the poverty of the oppressed and that of the oppressor here will 
now be obvious. 

Two passages in Proverbs seem to display the combined influ- 
ence of the main elements connoted by this term. * A poor man 
[pinched for food] (^?) is hated even by his neighbour, but a rich 
man's friends are many ' (14 : 20) ; ' All the brethren of a poor man 
[food-pinched] hate him, — how much more do his neighbours go 
far from him ! ' (19 : 7). Such remarks reveal to us, in ^7, one who 
can hold his own against another, yet with difficulty finds a bare 
subsistence, so that those around have nothing to expect from him ; 
what could he spare ? 

For exercise in distinguishing between the various terms signi- 
fying ' poor/ attention may be called to Ps. 82 : 3, 4, and especially 
Prov. 28:8,6,8,11,15,20. 
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14. Verbs signifying to pour out. 

a. y3J,r5n ft. ilCiJ. c. ^ 

a. The distinguishing idea associated with the verb V7^ — ^fonnd 
only once (Prov. 18 : 4) in the Qal, all other occurrences showing 
the Hiphil — is that of pouring forth in a continuous stream^ as from 
a spring or fountain ; its application is almost entirely metaphoricaL 
One of the Proverbs (18:4) tells us, ' The words of a man's mouth 
[are like] deep waters ; the fountain of wisdom [is] a pouring tor- 
rent ' (i?3i ^^T), After calling on talkative fools^ and scomers to 
turn at her reproof, wisdom promises, ' I will pour out (ny^9^) my 
spirit unto you ; ' and the Hebrew sage (in Prov. 15:2) has observ- 
ed that ' the tongue of wise men makes good use of knowledge, but 
the mouth of fools (D^^^P? i) pours forth (p.'V.) folly.' The verb is 
chiefly applied in this figurative manner to the pouring forth of 
words, and presents itself thus in several passages throughout the 
Psalms, as 119 : 171, *My lips shall pour forth ('"^JVS^) praise when 
thou teachest me thy statutes ; ' 145 : 7, * They shall pour forth the 
memory of the abundance of thy goodness ;' 19 : 2, *Day unto day 
poureth forth speech ; ' see also 78:2; 59 : 8 ; Eccl, 10 : 1. 

b. The more prominent features in the meaning of the verb "lO^ 
seem to be (a) that the pouring is not limited in amount (cf. PVJ), 
or comparatively restricted as to space (cf. ^W)y or even narrowed 
into a single stream, but copious and widely diffused; (j3) with this 
notion is further associated that of great force, which may bring dis* 
aster or distress ; while (y) the direction is downwards. 

^ See the remarks already made at page 29 ff. 
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A simple illustration is found in Ex. 9 : 33, where it is recorded 
that after the plague of thunder and hail had brought destruction 
on man and beast and herb in Eg}rpt, Moses ' spread out his hands 
to Jehovah, and the thunders and the hail ceased, while no rain was 
poured down (11?5 ^^ '^99) upon the earth.' Again, in 2 Samuel 
21 : 10, we read thatRizpah, impelled by motherly devotion, watch- 
ed day and night, from the beginning till the end of harvest, over 
the bodies of her sons, ' until water i)oured down (^1??) upon them 
from the heavens.' In both of these cases, the rain was obviously 
heavy as well as wide-spread. 

We are thus enabled to feel the peculiar force of the figurative 
language employed to show that the displeasure of the Lord was 
not merely intense but directed against a multitude. In Jer. 7 : 20, 
apostasy of the entire kingdom ofJudah — the inhabitants of other 
cities as well as Jerusalem — draws forth these words from the Lord 
* Behold, mine anger and my fury is poured out C^?!??) upon this 
place, — ^upon man and upon beast, and upon the trees of the field 
and upon the face of the ground ; ' while a later passage (44 : 6) pre- 
sents the retrospect, * My fury and mine anger was poured out, and 
consumed the cities of Judah and the streets of Jerusalem, and they 
became a waste and a desolation.' Similarly full and disastrous out- 
pouring of divine displeasure is indicated in 42 : 18, where we read 
the words, * As mine anger and my wrath was poured out (10?) up- 
on the inhabitants of Jerusalem, so shall my wrath be poured out 
Cn^O) upon you when ye enter into Egypt, and ye shall become an 
execration and an astonishment, and a scorn ; ' while the prayer of 
Daniel (9:11) affords another illustration, * All Israel have trans- 
gressed thy law and turned aside, by not obeying thy voice ; there- 
fore hath the curse been poured out upon us ' ('"'^V? ^^ vV l^ini) ; 
see also ver. 27 ; 2 Chr. 12 : 7 ; 34 : 21, 25. The idea of abundant 
outpouring in association with distress is likewise preserved in the 
language of Job (3 : 24), *Like^ my meat cometh my sighing, and 
my groanings are poured out copiously (^3?»M) like water; ' see fur- 
ther 10 : 10. 

We can now readily understand how naturally and appropriately 
this term was utilised in speaking of large masses of metal when 

^ For confirmation of thU meaning of ^J^tff, see Job 4 : 19 ; 1 Sam. 1 : 16. 
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being poured out (2 Kings 22 : 9 ; 2 Chron. 34 : 17) ; the prophecies 
of Ezekiel (22 : 18-22) contain a passage in which this usage of the 
word, in relation to casting, finds forcible illustration. 

c. Full consideration of all the passages in which "^0} and its de- 
rivatives are employed seem to show that this verb normally signifies 
(a) to pour out steadily and regularly, without any special force, (fi) 
a limited quantity of liquid, over (y) an uneven but comparatively 
restricted surface, so that (5) merely a thin but somewhat uniform 
coating is spread over the object upon which the pouring is made. 
These several elements constituting the whole meaning of the word 
are not, however, always equally obvious in every instance. 

The directions regarding the drink-ofifering (^pp, or ^RJ) or liba- 
tion which formed an accompaniment of certain Levitical sacrifices 
after the settlement of the Israelites in Canaan (Lev. 23 : 10, 13) — 
for it could not possibly be offered in the wilderness — afford some 
data useful for our purpose. With a lamb or with a kid, the drink- 
oflfering was fixed at a quarter of a hin of wine ; for a ram, the third 
of a hin of wine was the amount prescribed ; for a bullock, half a hin 
was required (Numb. 15 : 5, 7, 10 ; compare also 28 : 7, 14). These 
drink-offerings were not, like the blood of the slain victims, to be 
tossed out (PT^l ; see Lev. 1:11; 8 : 19) against the sides of the al- 
tar, or poured out C^^^} 4:18, 25, 30, 34, but PV;i in 8 : 15 ; 9 : 9) 
at its base ; they were poured upon (or over) the flesh of the sacri- 
fice as it lay on the altar (Ex. 30 : 9 ; Num. 15 : 5). Moreover, the 
amount of liquid was varied in accordance with the size of the vic- 
tim, evidently that in each case there might be sufficient to moisten 
the accessible surface of the sacrifice ; and it is important in this con- 
nection to observe that, with a single exception,^ the verb employed 
to signify the pouring out of the ^RJ is always the cognate ^P) (but 
more frequently I^OH). Thus, Exod. 30 : 9, 'A drink-offering shall 
ye not pour out {p^V^ ^ ^W) upon it' [viz. the altar of incense] ; 
Num. 28 : 7, 'Pour out a libation of strong drink (^^^ ^9? ^i?'^) to 
Jehovah ;' while Jeremiah repeatedly (7:18; 19 : 13 ; 32 : 29 ; 44: 
17, 18, 19, 25) declares the displeasure of the Lord against idolatrous 
Judah and Jerusalem in continuing to burn incense and to * pour out 

^ On the difference in meaning between these terms, see below. 
* Viz. Is. 57 : 6, a passage to be considered afterwards. 
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driuk-oflFerings (D^*!!?? "H^?) to other gods.' See also Ezek. 20 : 28 ; 
Ps. 16:4 etc. ; cf. Hos. 9:4. 

What has just been stated enables us to determine the proper 
meaning of the cognate nouns "nCji and 7^:}^^^ when applied to an 
idol — the fonner term being thus used in Exod. 32 : 4, 8 ; 34 : 17 ; 
Levit. 19 : 4 ; Num. 33 : 52 ; Deut. 9 : 12, 16, etc., and the latter in 
Is. 41 : 29 ; 48 : 5 ; Jer. 10 : 14 ; 51 : 17. Though commonly regard- 
ed as signifying a * molten image,' the terms cannot fairly be viewed 
as meaning an image of solid metal ; all the evidence rather goes to 
show that the words denote an idol primarily formed of wood (Isa. 
30 : 22 ; 44 : 15, 17 ; 45 : 20), stone, or other suitable material, carv- 
ed or graven into some definite shape (hence called ^P,?), but after- 
wards overlaid or covered with a coating or shell of metal, — usually 
silver or gold. Only after this metal casing had been placed on it 
could the designation njpD (or "HW) be applicable to such an object; 
79,9, however, might then be equally employed, yet the use of the 
one term rather than the other would obviously indicate the partic- 
ular aspect in which the image was regarded by the speaker. 

Attentive perusal of the verses in Exodus (32 : 1-8, 20 ; cf. Deut. 
9: 12, 16, 21) describing the formation and fate of the idol-calf at 
Horeb will afford some guidance in our searcli. We read (Exodus 
32 : 3) that ' all the people broke oflF the rings of gold which were in 
their ears, and brouglit [them] to Aaron. And he took [them] from 
their hand, and fashioned it with a graving-tool, and ^ made it a 
calf, a metal-cased image ' (np^O 7 jr). That these closing words 
must be rendered thus, or in some similar manner — for the idol was 
not of solid gold — becomes apparent when we read, in ver. 20, that 
after Moses had descended from the mount in wrath, * he took the 
calf which they had made, and burned [it] (^"^1) in the fire, and 
ground [it] till it became small [like dust], and strewed it upon the 
surface of the water, and made the children of Israel drink it.' If 
the idol had been wholly of metal, it could not have been said that 
Moses 'burned' it. The burning, accordingly, implies that the main 
portion of the idol must have consisted of wood, which, as we know 
from other passages (Isaiah 40 : 20 ; 44 : 15, 19 ; 45 : 20 ; see also 
Deut 7 : 5, 25 ; 12 : 3), was most commonly used to make an idola- 



^ To translate ^HtTl^!! 'after be had made it...' (A. Y.) is both unwarranted 
and misleading. 
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trous image. Moreover, what could the people have been ' made to 
drink ' with the water, except the burnt wood pounded to fine ashes, 
which, from their less specific gravity, would float ? But particles 
of gold would sink. 

Confirmatory evidence in favour of this view is afforded by the 
prohibition addreased to the Israelites in Deut 7 : 25, * The graven 
images of their gods (D?*'^^.^ v^P?) ye shall burn with fire ; thou 
shalt not covet any silver or gold upon them,' and particularly in Is. 
30 : 22, * Ye shall defile the [metal] covering of thy graven images 
of silver (^?P5 v^P? ^^^V), and the plating of thy gold-cased image' 
Oi??? '^JPO '^llPft?). As nj&r?, in all these passages, evidently de- 
notes a carved image covered with a plating of gold, we seem war- 
ranted in attaching the same meaning to the term when elsewhere 
found in like connection. 

But these results likewise establish for us the correct meaning of 
the verb lOJ in some passages which otherwise might be misunder- 
stood. The first of these is Isaiah 40 : 19, ' The carved idol doth an 
artificer overlay (Knn "sipj /l??^), a^^d a refiner plateth it thinly with 
gold ' Qm'^: ^?f3 ^^'^). ITie second passage is Isa. 44 : 10, ' Who 
hath fashioned a god (/^ "^V^ *^), or overlaid a graven image [with 
metal plating] (IPJ ^p§) ? ' In neither of these two instances may 
we think of anything more than a small quantity of metal, and this 
made to form the thin casing of a carved figure.^ 

The metaphorical use of the verb in Isaiah 29 : 10 claims regard 
as affording a clue to further solutions. * Jehovah hath poured out 
(^0)) upon you a spirit of deep sleep (^ ^^31^ nn), and hath firmly 
closed your eyes ; the prophets, and your rulers, the seers, hath he 
covered ' (•"'??). Here, 15? evidently conveys mainly the notion of 
completeness — not of superabundance ^ — in the outpouring ; enough 
of heavy sleep to cause complete unconsciousness in every one was 
all that God's design required. 

Another step enables us to find a simpler rendering of Isa. 25 : 7 

^ As will be shown presently, PVJ would have been the term employed, had 
the idea meant to be conveyed been that of 'founding' or * casting' into one solid 
mass. 

^ See the remarks already made at page 28. 

^ It will be seen afterwards that '*\^^ would have been used, if this meaning 
had been intended. 
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than has been commonly received ; there it is said that Jehovah will 
annihilate the wrapping which is wrapped over all the peoples, * and 
the [thin but complete] covering which is spread (nj-lDjn nj&^n) 
over all the nations.' There is no good reason for rendering these 
words * the thick veil (or ' web ') that is woven.' 

d. The pouring indicated by i^V^ may be described in the main as 
neither copious nor violent nor diflFused, but rather as (a) limited 
in amount, (/?) steady and gentle as to manner, (y) concentrated as 
regards place, and (5) frequently directed into — not always upon — 
its object These several elements of the general meaning are not 
however, equally perceptible in every case. 

The pouring out of oil^ illustrates these remarks. At Aaron's 
consecration to the priesthood, Moses received commandment from 
the Lord (Exodus 29 : 7), *Thou shalt take the oil of anointing and 
shalt pour (5PVJ1) [it] upon his head,' In anointing Saul as king 
(1 Sam. 10 : 1), Samuel ' took the flask of oil QW^ "^9) a-nd poured 
(P'^1) [it] upon his head ' (cf. Lev. 8 : 12 ; 21 : 10). Elisha, in com- 
missioning one of the sons of the prophets to anoint Jehu as king 
over Israel, says, ' Take the flask of oil and pour (9?V^)) [it] upon 
his head.' On inanimate objects also, oil was similarly poured to in- 
dicate consecration for divine service ; thus, when Jacob arose after 
his memorable vision at Bethel (Gen. 28 : 18), he set up his stone 
pillow as a sacred pillar, * and poured out (p^.\) oil upon the top of 
it ; ' and it was ordained (Levit. 2:1,6) that oil was always to be 
poured out upon the sacrificial meal-ofi'ering of fine flour. In all 
such instances, the quantity of liquid used was small, while the pour- 
ing was quiet and steady, and directed upon the person or thing 
thereby consecrated ; but similar remarks apply to the common op- 
eration mentioned in 2 Kings 3:11, where Elisha is introduced as 
the one who * poured water (^)^ PVJ) on the hands of Elijah.' Con- 
sider also the limitation evident in 1 Kings 18 : 33, where we find 
Elijah's command at Carmel regarding the sacrifice to Jehovah, * Fill 
ye four jars^ (Q^l?) with water, and pour (^PV!) [it] upon the bumt- 
ofi'ering and upon the pieces of wood.' 

^ Viz. 19^ ; see the explanation already given at page 49 ff. 

2 Not * barrels,' as in the Authorised and the Revised Versions ; see what is 

stated below. 

G 
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The conclusions \ve have already reached enable us to appreciate 
the exact force of the words employed in the original text of Genesis 
35 : 14. After Jacob's second vision at Bethel, on his return from 
Paddan-aram, he set up a stone pillar, ' and poured a drink-offering 
CnCiJ WA) over it, and poured out oil QW P^O "P^^ ^^-' The dif- 
ferent kinds of pouring will be obvious. 

But the pouring signified by PV^ might also be directed into an 
object So, the priest who re-admitted a cured leper into the com- 
munity had to pour into the hollow of his left hand some of the oil 
brought by the offerer, and to sprinkle it as the law enjoined (Lev. 
14: 15, 26). The impoverished widow relieved by Elisha poured 
out from her small bottle of oil, miraculously multiplied, into the 
vessels borrowed from her neighbours, till there was abundance to 
provide means for paying her debts (2 Kings 4 : 4, 5). Later, the 
same prophet, after freeing the poisoned pottage from its deadly 
power, commanded the attendant, * Pour out to the people (Pff PV) 
that they may eat ; and there was no harm in the pot ' (ver. 38-41). 
And one of Ezekiel's messages contains the command (24 : 3), ' Set 
on the caldron, and also pour water into it ' (C^!© ^3 P'^J). Gonsid^ 
further the brief but beautiful line in Ps. 45 : 3, * Grace is poured 
into thy lips ' (l^pin?^? ]n p)^^n). 

The application of PVJ to signify the pouring out of molten met- 
al is an easy step further, and here the appropriate English render- 
ing of the verb is to ' cast,' or * found.' As might be expected, we 
find the term introduced in such passages in Exodus as treat of the 
articles, formed of solid metal, which were required in the construc- 
tion of the Tabernacle. Among the directions given to Moses con- 
cerning the preparation of the ark, we find these words (25 : 11, 12), 
'Thou shalt overlay it with pure gold... and thou shalt cast (9?^^)) 
for it four rings of gold, and put them upon the four feet thereof ' 
(cf. 37 : 3, 13). Similarly, we read that Bezaleel overlaid the altar 
of burnt-offering with copper, 'and cast (P^l) four rings ' for attach- 
ment to the sides. Copper sockets were cast for some of the pillars 
(Ex. 26 : 37), and silver sockets for others (36 : 36 ; cf. 38 : 27). In 
the construction of Solomon's Temple, also, even more numerous 
castings were required (see 1 Kings 7 : 16, 23, 24, 30, 33) ; every one 
of these, however, distinctly exemplifies the special peculiarities in 
the meaning of PVt, as an outpouring which is essentially regular 
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and steady, confined in the direction of its course, and restricted as 
to quantity.^ 

But the restUt of fusing and casting metal presents a fresh idea 
associated with PV*, viz. that of firmness or fixity ; this development 
of meaning is principally illustrated in the Book of Job. Thus, in 
41 : 15, it is said of leviathan, *The folds of his flesh cleave closely 
together ; [each one is] firm (p^^l) upon him, it cannot be moved. 
His heart is firm (pl^J) as a stone, and firm (P^^J) as a nether mill- 
stone.' See also Ps. 41 : 9. 

In Job 22 : 15, this developed meaning seems the only one that 
is at all appropriate. The whole passage, as it stands, is confessedly 
difficult ; but such translations of the closing words °7^DJ pyv nnj 
as, ' whose foundation was overflown with a flood,' or 'whose found- 
ation was poured out as a stream,' or ' their foundation is like an 
overflowing river,' hardly suit the context. Moreover, as we have 
already seen, PVJ is never applied to a * flood,' or a full ' stream,' or 
' river.' But by a very slight emendation of the Masoretic text, so 
that we may read "^n? instead of '^'JJ, and by attaching to PVJ the 
later idea of firmness so clearly marked elsewhere in Job, the clause 
may more appropriately be rendered, * though their foundation be 
firm [or * established '] like a mountain.' ^ 

In some other passages, however, it would seem better to suppose 
that, through similarity of sound, a form of PVJ has been substitut- 
ed for another from ^VJ, than attribute to the former root a rather 
unusual sense. In 2 Sam. 15 : 24, it is recorded that among those 
who were leaving Jerusalem with David, in his flight from Absalom, 
were the Levites who bore the ark of the covenant, * and they set 
down ' the ark of God ; instead of ^P-V*3, it seems preferable to read 
^^-^l* In Josh, 7 : 23, we read that the messengers sent to Achan's 



^ Here also may be cited an expression found in the address of Elihu to Job 
(37 : 18), where the sky is said to be Mike a molten mirror' {p)(^D ^^")9). Such 
a reflecting instrument, be it remembered, used to be made of metal cast so as to 
present a smooth surface, which was afterwards highly polished. 

' That a narrowly written 3 might easily be mistaken for ^ is obvious. In 
2 Kings 14 : 10, we find n*?)'!^ '"^iPD, whereas the parallel passage, 2 Chr. 25 : 19 
gives JTt^jn ^}i*?» Again, in Micah 1 : 10, by his rendering, firi oi/coSoftcn-e, 
Uie Septuagint translator shows that he read O^J^~7(< instead of ^3;i|?)*^{^. 

' As suggested by Driver, Budde, and others ; the rendering of the Septua- 
gint ( joTTcrav) nipportB this view. 
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tent brought back the stolen goods ' and placed them ' before the 
Lord ; here, similarly, for D?W3, we ought to re^d CD>V!1. Possibly 
also, after slight alterations of the Masoretic t^xt,^ we might thus 
interpret Job 11 : 15, * Then verily thou shalt lift up thy face with- 
out tottering, and thou shalt be established without fear/ 

Remarks on Lev. 8 : 15 ; 9:9, and 1 Kings 22 : 35 are deferred 
till a later stage in our investigations. 

e. The verb ^W signifies to pour out, not diflfusively, but (a) at 
one spot, where the discharge is (/3) large and (y) forceful Further, 
(5) the contents are for the most part liquid, but the verb is some- 
times used with reference to dust or stones, and (figuratively) to 
wrath, etc. 

The firequently recurring phrase ' to shed blood ' (D? '^W) illust- 
rates these remarks. Every one knows that this expression signifies 
the rapid, violent, and complete outpouring of life's liquid at one 
spot. Earliest in the Scripture record stands the legal prescription 
(Gen. 9:6),* Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed ' ("^0?^? to^ O?^.?), but concrete instances are also numer- 
ous. Dissuading his more cruel-hearted brethren from their wicked 
purpose towards Joseph, Reuben says (Gen. 37 : 21, 22) 'Let us not 
kill him ; do not shed any blood (D'J'^S^^JJt"?^) ; cast him into this 
pit.' Joab's murder of the unsuspecting Abner (2 Sam. 3 : 27), and 
his treacherous assassination of Amasa (2 Sam. 20 : 10), are referred 
to afterwards by Solomon (1 Kings 2 : 31) as ' blood which Joab shed 
causelessly ' (2^?^^ '^^'^ "^^^S D?n ^??i). Manasseh's name is lasting- 
ly disgraced, not merely by his idol-worship, but by foul murders of 
his subjects ; for ' very much innocent blood did Manasseh shed 
(T«p n-j-jn n^3P "qS)?^ ^I?? d?), until he filled Jerusalem from one 
end to another' (2 Kings 21 : 16). David's proposal to build the 
Temple was declined on the ground that he had shed much blood 
(1 Chron. 22 : 8 ; 28 : 3). See also Deut. 21:7; Psalm 79 : 3, 10 ; 
106 : 38 ; Prov. 1 : 16 ; 6 : 17 ; Jerem. 7:6; 22 : 3 ; Ezek. 18 : 10; 
23 : 8, 45, etc. 

Similarly, when this expression (D? ^^^) is used with reference 
to the lower animals — whether slaughtered for consumption of their 

1 Substitute tDtep for the Masoretic D-ltsp, and then read >yp p^JH) in- 
stead of p-yi^ ty)n\ 
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flesh as ordinary food, or killed for sacrifice — the same ideas must 
be held as meant to be conveyed. In Deut. 12 : 15, 16, explicit di- 
rections are laid down for the preparation, at a distance from the 
sanctuary and the appointed altar there, of the flesh of clean ani- 
mals that might be eaten : * only, ye shall not eat the blood ; upon 
the earth shall ye pour it out (^S^Jp?^) like water ; ' see also ver. 24, 
and 15 : 23. The blood was to be poured out quickly, completely, 
and collectively. In those passages also which give direction regard- 
ing the disposal of the mass of the blood drawn from sacrificial vic- 
tims — for some was always put at least upon the horns of the altar, 
if not elsewhere also — it was ever required that the sacrificing priest 
should ' pour out all the blood at the bottom of the altar,' Exodus 
29:12; Lev. 4 : 7, 18, 25, 30, 34. In all these instances, the express- 
ion employed is Q"? ^t^, and we now know how the phrase is to be 
understood. 

Specially noteworthy and instructive are passages which mention 
outpouring of indignation, or fury, or wrath. Bold strokes in the 
picture of Jerusalem's desolation, displayed in the Book of Lamen- 
tations, are those which reveal the mind of the Lord: 'He hath 
poured out his fury like fire 0^95 ^^? '^^^) ', the Lord was like an 
enemy ' (2 : 4, 5) ; * The Lord hath spent his fury ; he hath poured 
out the heat of his anger (^B^? t^'^D "lOS?), and hath kindled a fire in 
Zion' (4:11). The discharge is fierce and full and forceful, and 
concentrated upon one point, — Jerusalem. Language of kindred 
character is chosen in Ezekiel's prophecies to indicate the fierce dis- 
pleasure of the Lord, and the discriminate determination of that 
wrath upon its proper object : ' I will pour out [abundantly] my fury 
(^npO ^^Y?) upon them ; I will spend mine anger (^B^ T\rp^7) upon 
them ' (20 : 8 ; cf. verses 13, 21 ; so also 21 : 36) ; ' with fury poured 
out (n?^D^ npn^) will I rule over you ' (20 : 33 ; cf. ver. 28). Con- 
sider also the prayer in Ps. 69 : 25, directed against the enemies of 
the Lord's righteous servant, ' Pour out upon them thine indigna- 
tion ' (I'QVl D(7^!?l?"nP?^) ; and again, the language of Psalm 79 : 6, 
against those who desecrated and destroyed the Temple, * Pour out 
thy wrath against the nations ' (D^'iin-!?^ ^npq Tjbp^). Fulness of 
outpouring and well concentrated energy are distinctly evident in 
all these passages. 

Most of the same features are visible even when "^^^ is applied 
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to the pouring out of dust, stones, earth, or ashes. In the Mosaic 
law regarding leprosy, when this had been discovered in the walls of 
a house, it was required (Lev. 14 : 41) that the priest should 'cause 
the house to be scraped within, round about, and that they should 
pour out the dust^ 09P5"^^ ^^W)) which they had scraped ofiF, out- 
side of the city, into an unclean place.' A prominent feature here 
— the pouring out of the whole at one spot, into a single heap — ^is 
more frequently presented in those passages which refer to mounds 
of earth raised outside a city by besiegers. Jeremiah thus warns 
Jerusalem of national disaster coming from the north (6 : 6), * Cut 
down trees, and raise a siege-mound (^7?^ ^^^^) against Jerusa- 
lem ;' while Ezekiel (26 :8), predicting Nebuchadnezzar's advance 
against lY^e, declares, * Thy daughters in the field shall he slay Avith 
the sword, and he shall make a fort against thee, and raise against 
thee a siege-mound ' (n^Vo -Ji!^? W?); see further 17 : 17; 21 : 27; 
2 Sam. 20 : 15 ; 2 Kings 19 : 32 (or Is. 37 : 33) ; Dan. 11 : 15. 

The results now obtained enable us to read, with greater confid- 
ence regarding their true meaning, certain passages in which the use 
of terms is to be noted carefully. 

Let us first consider Lev. 8 : 15 and 9:9. In the former of these 
two passages, we read that when Moses consecrated Aaron and his 
sons to the priesthood, he put upon the horns of the altar some of 
the blood from the bullock slain as a sin-ofiFering, but the remainder 
of * the blood he poured out (PVJ D^n"n^) at the base of the altar.' 
Similarly, in the latter passage, which records the ofiering, eight 
days afterwards, of the first expiatory sacrifice presented by Aaron 
for himself as installed priest, we read that after putting some of 
the blood from the calf upon the horns of the altar, the rest of * the 
blood he poured out (PVJ D^n'n^) at the base of the altar.' The 
fact that in these two verses alone is PV^ employed to indicate the 
pouring out of the mass of the blood at the foot of the altar, while 
"^^^ is the term introduced everywhere else under similar circum- 
stances, seems at least to mark that the outpouring — for whatever 
reason — was steadily and gently performed. 

In Is. 57 : 6, the Lord thus complains against apostate Israel for 
their worship of idols : * to them also thou hast poured out a drink- 

^ See the subsequent discussion on words signifying * dusC 
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offering (^P,3 ^?5?^), thou hast offered a meal-offering/ Only here 
in all Scripture is ''l^^ used with reference to the pouring out of a 
drink-offering, ^PJ (or ^^^H) being found everywhere else. Is this 
unique selection meant to mark the eager lavishness of the idolaters 
in worshipping their gods ? 

Comparison of 1 Kings 18 : 28 with 22 : 35 enables us to read both 
passages with keener interest and more exact appreciation of their 
saddening details. In the former, the sacred historian relates that 
the prophets of Baal at Carmel, maddened by disappointment, cut 
themselves with swords and lances till they * made ^ blood gush out 
upon themselves ' {^'JvU D1R9?^^). On the other hand, in the 
account of Ahab's end, we see him wounded, carried from the field 
of battle, yet ' supported in the chariot (n??lJ?3 ^rpgp T^^n ^^ijn)), 
and the blood from the wound oozed ^ slowly out' (•"'9'!?D"D!! PJ*!). 
Thus Ahab slowly bled to death. 

Lastly, let us compare the difference of language in some gracious 
promises of God. Is. 44 : 3 runs thus : * I will pour water (O.T"P?^) 
upon one who is thirsty, and streams upon dry ground ; I will pour 
out (P*^) my spirit upon thy seed, and my blessing upon thine off- 
spring.' The selection of PVJ would seem to indicate that, in this 
outpouring, with steadiness and gentleness there was combined re- 
striction, limitation in bestowal, — that sufl&ciency was to be grant- 
ed, but not superfluity. 

But let us note the contrast with some other promises, and first, 
one of abundant consolation through Ezekiel (39 : 29) to the exiled 
Hebrews, * I will no more hide ^ ("^^^ i^J? W"N?) my face from them, 
for I have poured out my spirit (^nnTijc ^]n?5Sf') upon the house of 
Israel, declareth the Lord God.' Next let us consider the utterance 
in Zech. 12:9, 10, ' I will seek to destroy all the nations that come 
against Jerusalem ; and I will pour out (^WOp')) upon the house of 
David and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem the spirit of grace and 
supplication, and they shall look upon him whom they have pierced, 
and they shall mourn for him as one mourneth for his only son, and 
be in bitterness for him as one is in bitterness for his first-bom.' 

^ The verb is always transitive ; hence the clause should not be rendered, as 
in several Versions, * until blood gushed out upon them.' 
' Obviously, ' ran ' is too strong a rendering. 
' See the eiplanation already given at page 71 (L 
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Finally, let ns mark the terms of the promise in Joel 3 : 1, 2/ 1 will 
pour out my spirit (^D^Tfi^ ^^B?^) upon all flesh, and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, 
your young men shall see visions, and also upon the servants and 
upon the handmaidens in those days will I pour out 0^^^) my 
spirit' Does not the fact that '^^^ (not PV^) is used in these three 
passages, lead us to think of special liberality and heartiness ? 
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15. Nouns signifying Eain. 

Rain falls very regularly in Palestine at expected seasons, begin- 
ning gradually about the end of October with the ' former rain/ and 
continuing somewhat steadily during the winter; the heaviest fall is 
experienced during November and December. After the month of 
March — the season of the ' latter rain ' — showers become lighter and 
less frequent, and about the opening of May, they nearly altogether 
cease. No rain descends in June, July, August, and September, 
excepting on occasions so phenomenal as to excite astonishment and 
fear.^ Allusion to the rarity of such events is made in Prov. 26 : 1, 
'As snow in summer and rain in harvest, so honour is not seemly 
for a fool ' (2 ^^P?) ; while every one will readily recall the miracle 
performed in answer to the prayer of Samuel (1 Sam. 12 : 17, 18), 
' Is it not wheat harvest to-day ? I will call unto the Lord that he 
may send thunder and rain, and ye shall know and see that your 
wickedness is great which ye have done in the sight of the Lord, in 
asking a king for yourselves. So Samuel called unto the Lord, and 
the Lord sent thunder and rain that day, and all the people greatly 
feared the Lord and Samuel.' 

a. Of all the words signifying rain, "^99 is the most frequently 
employed. It is a generic noun, comprehending other more specific 

^ As the physical conformation of Palestine presents considerable variety of 
elevation, these remarks regarding climate are but general ; there is obviously a 
great difference between Lebanon and the depressed valley of the Jordan. 

' See previous remarks regarding this term, page 29. 
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terms, as seen in the divine promise, ' I will give the rain of your 
land (^9y^^ "^©9) in its season, — the former rain and the latter rain 
(B^pp©^ nj'ri), that thou mayest gather in thy grain and thy vine- 
crop and thine olive-crop'^ (Deut. 11 : 14). This passage likewise 
affords an excellent illustration of the fact that "ipp specially means 
a copious yet not quite a ' heavy ' rain ; in other words, it is usually 
applied to rain regarded as a beneficial (rather than an injurious') 
natural agent, refreshing and fertilising the soil. Another instruct- 
ive promise is given in Deut. 28 : 12, ' The Lord shall open unto thee 
his good treasure, the heaven to give the rain of thy land (^f^ "^S^P) 
in its season;' see also Ps. 147 : 8 ; Job 5 : 10. On the other hand, 
the withholding of this abundant rain meant the denial of all those 
heavenly gifts which are the fruits of the soil ; conceniing his vine- 
yard, the house of Israel, the Lord declared through Isaiah (5 : 6), 
' I will also command the clouds not to rain any rain p99 "i^PPDP) 
upon it ;' and the nation was solemnly warned against idolatry, lest 
the Lord should ' shut up the heaven, so that there be no rain, and 
that the soil yield not its produce ' (Deut. 11 : 17). See also 2 Sam. 
1:21; 1 Kings 18 : 1. 

So foreign to "^99, in itself, is the notion of damage, that it is not 
applied to an injurious rain unless a qualifying adjective be added, 
to express this distinctly, as in Prov. 28 : 3, * A strong man in want 
[of food], and forcibly defrauding impoverished ones, [is like] sweep- 
ing rain (^nb "199) leaving no food.'* Of. Is. 4 : 6. 

b. That D^l denotes a heavy, drenching rain, descending from a 
sky darkened with clouds, and generally accompanied with violent 
wind, is tolerably evident even from the proverb * [Like] clouds and 
wind, but no pouring rain at all (V.^ ^t^), is a man who boasts of 
a deceptive gift ' (25 : 14). Further proof is given in Elijah's words 
to Ahab at Carmel (1 Kings 18 : 41), 'Get thee up, eat and drink, 
for there is the sound of abundance of soaking rain ' (p^}^ T^orj 7\p)^ 
and his later message to the king (ver. 44), ' Yoke [thy chariot] and 
go down, that the drenching rain (P^i*^) may not stop thea And 
it came to pass in a little, after the heavens had become black with 
clouds and wind, that there was a great drenching rain (^i*T| Df'l), 

^ These terms will be more fully explained below. ^ See page 47. 

' Contrast the meaning associated with Dp^. ^ See also page 91. 
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and Ahab rode and went to Jezreel' Allusion to the darkness and 
stonn which precede and accompany this heavy rain is likewise made 
in the prophecy of Elisha before Jehoram and Jehoshaphat (2 Kings 
3 : 17), ' Ye shall not see wind, neither shall ye see heavy rain (pf}), 
yet shall that valley be filled with water.' Reference is made in the 
Book of Ezra (10 : 13) to the discomfort felt by human beings expos- 
ed to such heavy rains ; the congregation pleaded for consideration, 
even while acknowledging their sins ; ' As thou hast said, so will we 
do. Nevertheless, the people are numerous, and the season [is that 
of] heavy rains (D^P?'! ^V^), and we have no strength to stand with- 
out ' (cf. also V. 9).^ It may be sufficient to add that this same term 
is very properly employed to designate the heavy rain that fell upon 
the earth during the Deluge (/^3©n 2^^ ^flQ j^^d in Gen. 7:12, that 
* the heavy rain (°^|l?) was upon the earth for forty days and forty 
nights,' and afterwards (Gen. 8 : 2), when enough had been poured 
out, that then ' the heavy rain from heaven (D?©¥^»3"19 Dj^|n) was 
restrained.' 

Though the word is thus applied to a heavy and even a violent 
down-pour from the heavens, it does not usually mean such rain as 
brings destruction or ruin ; it is rather (like "^99) a refreshing and 
fertilising rain. ITiis is evidenced by the terms of Jehovah's promise 
recorded in Ezekiel 34 : 26, * I will bring down the heavy rain in its 
season QJ^^ EDK^jn) j heavy rains of blessing (•"'?1? ^Wl^) shall there 
be ; ' and again by the similar promise made in Levit. 26 : 4, 'I will 
give your heavy rains in their season (DfU^? ^S^^^'O* so that the 
earth shall give her increase, and the tree of the field shall give its 
fi-uit ; ' while the withholding of such a blessing is, in ZecL 14 : 17, 
threatened as a punishment in return for withholding honour from 
God ; 'Whosoever will not come up, from the families of the earth, 
to Jerusalem, to worship the King, Jehovah of hosts, — upon them 
there shall not be the abundant rain ' (^1^1?) ; see also Jer. 14 : 4. 
That Q(^| signifies heavy rain as a refresher and fertiliser of the soil 
is further shown by its occasional use as a general term — just like 
npo 2 — including the more specific * former rain ' and • latter rain,* 
The best illustrations are found in Jer. 5 : 24, ' Let us fear Jehovah 

^ The date is given in ver. 9 as the twentieth day of the ninth month (Chis- 
leu), which corresponds to our December, and forms part of the season during 
which the ' former rain ' falls. ' See above, page 105. 
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our God, who giveth [heavy] rain — the former rain and latter rain — 
in its season ' O^V^ K'^p^©^ n;i*r Uf^n IDsn), ^ho preserveth for us 
appointed weeks of harvest ; ' and in Joel 2 : 23, ' He bringeth down 
for you rain — ^former rain and latter rain ' Q^p^^^ nnto Df'i). 

As the ^p^, though a heavy and soaking rain, is not usually da- 
maging, express mention must be made of this idea when meant to 
be associated with such rain« An excellent illustration is found in 
Ezek. 38 : 22, presenting the words of the Lord against Gog ; 'an in- 
undating heavy rain (HP^^ ^^i) and hailstones, fire and brimstone, 
will I rain upon him ; ' a like example occurs in 13 : 11. Obviously, 
however, no specification is necessary in such a passage as Psalm 
105 : 32, where the reference is to one of the ten plagues which were 
sent on the Egyptians, * He gave their heavy rains [in the form of] 
hail'O?? DnW^ W). 

c. By far the strongest meaning is conveyed by D?J (found only 
in the prophetical and poetical writings), which may frequently be 
rendered rain-storm, or even waterspout ; it signifies an overwhelm- 
ing storm of rain, swelling into an inundating flood, and sweeping 
every object with destructive force.^ The general idea of a- 'tem- 
pest,' however, predominates, so that the tenn, though often found 
alone, sometimes assumes a specifying genitive — as 'water/ 'hail' 
— to define the form assumed by the elements. The term is used 
alone in Isa. 30 : 30, ' The Lord shall cause the majesty of his voice 

to be heard with crashing and rain-storm (Dp,J) and hail;' and 

again in 32 : 2, ' A man shall be like a [complete] covert from wind 
(rin"K3qD5 2^^ ^jj^j ^ retreat from a rain-storm ' (D?J "jpp ^) ; and 
once more, in 4 : 6, * and a booth shall be for a shade by day from 
heat, and for a refuge and a retreat from rain-storm and [ordinary] 
rain ' ("^^tptDi Dpjp) ; see also Job 24 : 8. More frequently, however, 
a determining word is superadded, as in Hab. 3 : 10, * The mount- 

^ Although the cognate verb occurs but twice, both passages give us further 
light. In Ps. 90 : 5, where the Almighty is addressed as carrying off generation 
after generation of mortals, the Psalmist tersely and expressively adds DriQDt, 
—a word which cannot be succinctly rendered in English, but may perhaps be 
paraphrased, * Thou overwhelmest them as with a rain-storm and carriest them 
away with its flood/ Ps. 77 : 18, where the Poel is used, may be rendered, 'The 
clouds poured out a storm of waters ' (nur D^© ^'0')\). 

^ See remarks already made at page 77 £ ' See page 71 £ 
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ains saw thee and writhed ; the tempest of waters (DJP ^31) passed 
by.' But the most instructive instance is Isa. 28 : 2, ' As a storm 
of hail p?9 ^31?), a tempest of destruction, as a storm of mighty 
waters sweeping along (} D^BP^^ D^I^IS D?0 D?J?) shall he cast down 
to the earth with violence/ Careful note should likewise be made of 
terms employed by the same prophet in a psalm of praise (25 : 4) to 
the Lord, * Thou hast been a stronghold to the impoverished (^ 7?/), 
a stronghold to the helpless poor (^ P^???) in his distress, — a place 
of refuge from a rain-storm (°?JP), a shade from heat ; for the blast 
of those who are dreadful in might (D^V^IV) is like a rain-storm [ag- 
ainst the side] of a wall (*"»^? D^IJ.?). 

d, e. nn^D or •"'5^* (each of these forms being found twice, viz. 
in Deut. 11 : 14, Jer. 5 : 24, and Ps. 84 : 7, Joel 2 : 23), the ' former 
(or early) rain,' and K'ip?© the * latter rain,' are terms which rather 
point to the periodic character of the rains, as falling regularly at 
particular seasons, than indicate anything about the nature of the 
rainfall itself. This will be obvious from the language employed in 
passiiges already cited, in which these periodic rains are sometimes 
ranged under '^9'? ^ sometimes under D^,| .^ 

The ' early rain ' begins after autumn and continues two months, 
— from about the middle or near the end of October, after the seed 
has been sown, till the middle of December. Distinct reference to 
its beneficial efi'ects is made in Ps. 84 : 7, * Passing through the val- 
ley of weeping, they make it a place of springs ; with blessings also 
doth early rain (p'P^) cover it' 

The * latter rain ' comes at the end of the winter, falling in Pales- 
tine during March and April How highly the husbandman valued 
seasonable rain, but especially this * latter rain,' as the indispensable 
means of producing good crops, appears from Job 29 : 23, where the 
patriarch says, ' They waited for me as [for ordinary] rain ("^9^5), 
and their mouth they opened wide [as] for latter rain ' (K^V'570?) ; and 
again, in Prov. 16 : 15, 'In the light of a king's countenance is life, 
and his favour is like a cloud of latter rain ' (K^ip?© ar^). Further, 

^ See the explanation given on page 19. 'See page 83. 

' See page 81. ^ See the remarks at page 10. 

' See Deut. 11 : 14, already quoted on page 106. 
* See Jer. 5 : 24 and Joel 2 : 23 (cited on the preceding page). 
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the prophet Hosea (6 : 3) touchingly points to the regular and inva- 
riable order of nature, in the daily rising of the sun, as an absolute- 
ly sure ground of confidence in the coming of the Lord himself; but 
we are also reminded, in the regular return of the rainy season, that 
his coming is with blessing to the world : * Let us follow on to know 
the Lord ; his going forth is sure as the dawn ; and he shall come 
to us like the heavy rain (D?^|3), like latter rain watering the earth 
(n? *^7^^ ^??0?).' An instructive group of synonyms signifying 
rain is found in Joel 2 : 23, * Rejoice ye in Jehovah your Qod, for he 
hath given you early rain (^^^^) in due measure, and sent down to 
you heavy rain, — early rain and latter rain ' (K'^P?©^ n^lD Dg[|), 

/ The plural form 0*5^5*? ^ signifies light and gentle showers, 
ever welcome because they refresh and revive the thirsty ground, 
and never damage even tender plants. One of the best illustrations 
is found in Mic. 5:6,* The remnant of Jacob shall be in the midst 
of many peoples like dew (^^?) from the presence of Jehovah, like 
gentle showers upon herbage ' (3'?'r\^^ D^j^j^^). Ps. 65 : 11 celeb- 
rates the goodness of God in preparing the earth for the reception of 
seed, ' With gentle showers dost thou dissolve it' (^J.jf^'^? D*?^?')^) ; 
while the weeping prophet (Jer. 3 : 3), lamenting the apostasy of Is- 
rael, points out how the Lord has been manifesting his displeasure, 
* Gentle showers (0^3?*?) have been withholden, and there hath been 
no latter rain' (^P?^) ; and later (14 : 22), the same prophet shows 
that Jehovah alone can send both heavy rain and gentle showers, 
when he asks, * Are there [any] among the vanities [i. e, idols] of 
the Gentiles that bring down drenching rain (p^^W^^), or can the 
heavens give gentle showers ' (°^53"1) ? 

g. Though '^^V^ is employed elsewhere in Scripture with other 
meanings (as * he-goat,' etc.), the plural form D^n^l^^ is once found, 
in a poetical passage — the opening of Moses' song, in Dent. 32 : 2 — - 
where it evidently signifies fine, small rain, * Let my doctrine drop 
like abundant rain ("^J???), let my speech flow down like the dew 
(^133), like fine rain upon fresh and tender grass («^:l"w. D^W?), 
and like gentle showers upon herbage ' (3^J5?"v? D^?*?"?*?). It is sig- 

^ The derivation (from 3 3p * to be many' ) evidently points to multitudinous 
rain-drops. 
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nificant that the softer D^W are here associated with the tender 
^P"^, while the heavier ^^y^l are introduced in connection with the 
hardier ^^^J?. The mass of diflferent terms with allied meaning, all 
occurring in one and the same verse, is somewhat remarkable. 

A. Inferentially, and after considering the meaning of a similar 
word found in Aramaic, the aTra^ Xeyofievov "**1?P, in Prov. 27 : 15, 
may be held to signify ' rain.' But this assigned force must further 
be intensified, in accordance with the duplication of the third radic- 
al in the form, so as to bear the sense of much rain, — probably with 
the additional element of discomfort which it brings. * A constant 
dropping on a very drizzly day ("^n?0 °^^?), and a contentious wo- 
man, are alike.' Some would derive the word from ">4p *to shut in, 
enclose,' and take the expression to mean a day on which one is ob- 
liged to confine himself to the house through the inclemency of the 
weather, while others look to an Arabic root which signifies to ' fill 
with water.' 

i. A second aTra^ Xeyofievov, H^t"!!, in Psalm 72 : 6, would seem, 
from its derivation ^ and the context, to signify light drops of rain 
sprinkled on the earth : * May he descend like copious rain ("^99?) 
upon mown grass (^i), like gentle showers scattered upon the earth * 
(rW ^'^^l^ D^?^?')3). On any view, the form, the construction, and 
the precise meaning of this word are difficult to determine. 

1 The biliteral element "^T (d. yi}, P^iJ, np|, etc) evidently presents the idea 
of scattering. 
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16. Nouns signifying a Eock, CliiT, or Crag. 
a. D^OS. b. -«V. c. V^9. d. W. 

a. The plural ^^03 (presumably from a singular form H5) occurs 
but twice, and can evidently mean nothing but rock-caverns, con- 
cealed from view, and difficult of access through their height above 
the ordinary level of the ground, so that they are naturally fitted as 
hiding-places for fugitives. Thus Job (30 : 6) speaking strongly of 
the careless ones who derided him, points out that they are really 
social outcasts, compelled * to dwell in holes of the ground and rock- 
caverns ' (D^PPI "i^V *^'^). Even more instructive, however, are the 
words of Jeremiah (4 : 29) in his vision of Jerusalem's coming cala- 
mity : * At the noise of the horsemen and archers, the whole city 
fleeth [secretly] ("J'^n"^? ^ nnnb) ; they enter into the thickets and 
ascend Mnto the rock-caverns '(^^? D'533^ 0*5^9 ^K?). 

b. The distinctive idea associated with "i^^ — ^which frequently 
occurs in the poetic books of the Old Testament — is that of stability 
or solidity, as is evident in the question, * Who is a rock C^^^), save 
our God ? ' (Ps. 18 : 31 ; 2 Sam. 22 : 32), or again (Job 18 : 4), * Can 
a rock ("^-IV) be removed from its place ? ' A passage in Nahum 
(1 : 6), however, points rather to another feature, viz, its hardness 
of texture ; here the prophet, to show the resistless power of God, 
records that ' the rocks are broken in pieces (-^VJpJ D^>)fn) by him.' 
Hence this term "^-1^ ^ is very often applied to God as the sure found- 
ation for the faith of his believing people : * Trust ye in Jehovah for 
ever, for in Jah Jehovah is the rock of ages ' (D*P^W n^lV), Is. 26 : 4. 
This thought is particularly prominent in the Psalms ; thus (73 : 26) 

^ Regarding the peculiar meaning of this term, see page 3. 

2 The common rendering, * climb up upon the rocks,' is inaccurate. 

' But y^p also is occasioually used (of. Ps. 42 : 10) to express the same idea. 
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* My flesh and my heart faileth, but God is the strength [lit rock] of 
my heart (*??? "^^V) and my portion for ever ; ' ' Unto thee, Jeho- 
vah, will I cry, my rock' (*")^V, 28 : 1) ; ' Bow down to me thine 
ear ; deliver me speedily ; be thou a strong rock (til^9 >1V), a house 
of defence to save me ' (31 : 3). 

The idea of considerable size or height is not essential to this word. 
We read, in Job 22 : 24, of 'pebbles of the brooks ' (D^^n? •^^^) ; it is 
significant that the city of Tyre ("^^V) is built upon a broad reef of 
rock, not on a high cliff ; while the few passages in which the notion 
of height is presented, as Num. 23 : 9 ( * From the top of the rocks I 
see him '), and Ps. 61 : 3 (' Lead me to the rock that is higher than 
I [or, too high for me']), may, after all, refer to rocks comparatively 
low. It is further noteworthy that we never read of such a rock af- 
fording a protecting shade, so that it presumably had sloping sides. 
(Contrast V^p, below). 

A hard and splinty texture is also implied in such an expression 
as 'the rock of flint ' (K^^P^Dd "VIV), Deut. 8 : 15, and especially in 
the command addressed to Joshua (5 : 2, 3), to make knives of stone 
(or flint, Ei^l^f ntalD) for circumcising the Israelites. It is always 
this term, and never P??, that is associated with the specific name 
for flint, viz. ^V^^. 

c. The term P?p properly signifies a precipitous rock, — a cliff, 
or crag. We shall see that the idea of exceeding height is not al- 
ways very prominent. 

The face of a lofty crag, obviously difl&cult or even impossible for 
man to climb, is naturally chosen as a safe habitation. Beautiful 
allusion to such selection is made in the bold apostrophe of Balaam 
addressed to the Eenite (Num. 24 : 21), 'Strong is thy habitation, 
and thou settest thy nest in the crag ' {VP V?5>3) ; and again in the 
tender words addressed in the Song (2:14) to the beloved one, * 
my dove, in the clefts of the crag (V^?l» M?05), in the hidden recess 
of the step-rock (nj^liipn i "^^05), show me thy countenance, let me 
hear thy voice.' Reference to the habits of the eagle is only to be 
expected, and allusion is actually made in Job 39 : 28, ' On a cliff 
doth she dwell (f^^^) V^p) and lodge, on a peak of a cliff (vh^'\f^^) 
and a stronghold ;' and similar mention is made of the haunts of the 

^ On the precise meaning of this term, see what is stated at page 71 £ 
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mountam-goat (Job 39 : 1), 'Knowest thou the time when the wild 
goats of the cM (V^T'^t!!) bring forth?' Significantly also Amos 
(6 : 12) sets forth the madness of sinful Israel in fancying that they 
could possibly pervert righteousness : ' Can horses run upon a cliflF 
(D^p-lD y^p3 pVT.n)^ or can any one plough the sea with oxen?'^ 

Even men might often prudently betake themselves, for safety and 
defence, to cliffs which are not merely lofty but most difficult of ac- 
cess ; spots like these are naturally formed for fortresses. Allusion 
to the safety of such sites is made in the description given by Isaiah 
(33 : 16) of the righteous man, ux)right and incorruptible, 'He shall 
dwell on high ; his high place of security shall be the munitions of 
crags ' (D^y?P ^'•"lyP). Highly instructive in this connection is the 
exhortation addressed to Moab in Jer. 48 : 28, '0 ye that dwell in 
Moab, leave the city and dwell in the cliff Q^?^^), and be like a dove 
that maketh her nest on the further side of the mouth of the pit.' 
Samson betook himself (Jud. 15 : 8, 11) for safety from the Philist- 
ines to a cleft of the crag of Etam (D9*J5? y?9 H^VP) ; and afterwards 
(Jud. 20 : 45, 47), the remnant of the Benjaminites similarly fled to 
the ' crag of Rimmon ' (I^^"l? J'^P), a rocky eminence which may still 
be identified. 

Further monumental and historical evidence corroborating the 
essential meaning of the word is presented in Sela,'^ the name of the 
famous capital of Edom, since called (with like signification) Petra, 
a city of precipitous clifi's. Very instructive also is the description, 
in 1 Sam. 14 : 4, of the two opposing crags at the pass near the scene 
of the exploit by Jonathan and his armour-bearer.^ A precipitous 
clifi", moreover, is precisely the kind of rock to afi'ord a cool and re- 
freshing shade in a ' weary land ' (Is. 32 : 2) ; while its summit forms 
only too convenient a point from which an enemy might be cast 
down to instant destruction ; see 2 Chron. 25 : 12 ; Ps. 141 : 6 ; Jer. 
51 :25. 

It is worthy of notice that when water was miraculously provided 

^ Here we follow the amended reading DJ "^ipj?* ^ovi generally accepted in- 
stead of the objectionable 0^'?r>^9 (a plural collectiye) in the Massoretic text 

^ In 2 Kings 14 : 7, and Jer. 49 : 16, the name is given as VP^n, but in the 
poetic style of Isaiah 26 : 1 and of Obadiah 3, simply yp^, (witliout the article). 
It is doubtful whether the reference in Jud. 1 : 36 and Is. 42:11 is to this dty. 

* See page 116 for an examination of this passage. 
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for the Israelites in the wilderneiss at Rephidim, as recorded in Ex- 
odus, the term employed (17:6) to designate the object smitten is 
"1^^ ; and the same word is preserved in the later allusions to this 
event in Is. 48 : 21, * Water from a hard rock ("J-IV) he caused to flow 
down for them,' in Ps. 105 : 41, *He opened a hard rock 0"i^), and 
water flowed abundantly/ and also in 114 : 8. On the other hand, 
in the account given in Num. (ch. 20) of the later miracle of a sim- 
ilar kind at Kadesh, the word used throughout is V?9 (see verses 8, 
10, 11), which reappears in the later reference made to this event 
by Nehemiah (9: 15) and his fellows in the covenant, 'Water out 
of a crag (P?E>P) didst thou bring forth to them.' And again, in Ps. 
78 : 15, 16 (cf. also ver. 20), where reference is made to both occur- 
rences, the two distinctive names are carefully preserved ; ' He clave 
hard rocks (°n^) in the wilderness... and brought descending streams 
out of a clifi" (V^^^y 

While the distinction between these two terms is thus far firmly 
maintained in Scripture, attention must now be called to the only 
passage in which an interchange appears. In Judges 6 : 20, we read 
that the angel of Jehovah commanded Gideon to lay upon ' yonder 
crag '2 (T?n V?^k^) the flesh and the unleavened cakes which he had 
prepared ; while, in the verse immediately following, we read that 
the flesh and the cakes were consumed by a fire which issued from 
' the rock ' ("^^•^'!?). It seems most probable that at least one portion 
of the stony eminence presented an abrupt face, and thus might ap- 
propriately be designated a V^D, while another aspect of the same 
object would equally warrant the application of the term "^^^. 

It is now possible to distinguish between the diff'erent ideas be- 
fore the mind of the distressed Psalmist when uttering (Ps. 31 ; 3, 4) 
his request to Jehovah, ' Be thou to me a fortress-rock (t*W9"^^^). . .For 
thou art my high rock and my mountain-stronghold ' (^T)"?^^?^ ^V?5) , 

^ An analogous distinction is strictly maintained by the Evangelists in their 
accounts of the two different occasions on which Jesus miraculously fed the mul- 
titades. The 'baskets' in which the fragments were gathered, after the wants 
of the five thousand were satisfied, are throughout termed KOKJiLvoL (see Matt 
14 : 20 ; Mark 6 : 43 ; Luke 9:17; John 6 : 13) ; whereas those which were em- 
ployed after the feeding of the four thousand, are, with similar persistency, called 
airvpiSes by the two narrators who record this event (Matt. 15 : 37 ; Mark 8 : 8). 
Jesus further preserves the distinction when afterwards referring to both events 
together (Matt 16 : 9, 10 ; Mark 8 : 19, 20). 

* The common rendering, ' this rock,' is obviously inexact 
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Like distiDction is to be observed in Isaiah's prediction (2 : 21) of 
the flight of guilty and conscience-smitten idolaters from God's re- 
velation of wrath, ' to go into the holes of the rocks (D^IVD ii*^"95) 
and into the clefts of the crags ' (D*V/C>0 ^VW) ; and similarly again 
in Ps. 71 : 3, ' Be thou to me a rock-dwelling Q^^ "'•''V) for constant 
resort ; thou hast given commandment to save me, for thou art my 
high rock and my stronghold ' (^r^l^W^ ^y^D). 

d. Though mostly found in its proper and original meaning of a 
' tooth/ (as Ex. 21 : 24, 27 ; Lev. 24 : 20 ; Deut. 19 : 21, etc.), \^, by 
an obvious metaphor, has come to signify a rocky peak,^ rising from 
what already forms a crag. We meet with it in the account of Jona- 
than's bold and successful exploit in attacking the Philistine station 
near Michmash, attended solely by his armour-bearer. * Between 
the passes which Jonathan sought to cross unto the garrison of the 
Philistines, [there is] the point of a crag {V?i^*^ |P^) on one side, and 
the point of a crag on the other side. The one peak pf?9? 1^0) 
[is] a column (P^^?) on the north, opposite to Michmash, while the 
other [is] on the south, opposite Gibeah,' 1 Sam. 14:4. The term 
is fitly introduced once more in Job 39 : 28, in a description of the 
eagle's haunt ; ' On a crag (P^9) doth he dwell and lodge, on a peak 
of a crag (V^^lf^V) and a rock-fortress ' (nn-ivp). 

^ Cf. the analogous application of * dent,' in French, to denote certam Alpine 
peaks C Dent Blanche,' * Dent du Midi '). 
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17. Nouns signifying a Bod, Stick, or Sta£ 
a. ^iP.O, b. n;,9W, c. n^D i d. ^W^ 

a. The noun 7i?.0 (plur. ni^ipo) is evidently applied merely to 
(1) a common stick or rod, of raw or unseasoned wood, fairly straight 
and smooth, freshly formed from a branch or the stem of a tree, and 
only slightly dressed in order to adapt it for the special purpose it 
is meant to serva Further, (2) it is essentially light, and^thus eas- 
ily handled, (3) not very long, though probably beyond the stature 
of a man, and (4) only meant for temporary use,^ hence at once dis- 
carded as a thing of little value when the need for it is past. Such 
a plain and homely stick was commonly prepared for use during a 
journey by a traveller, as a support when he felt weak and weary, 
but it would be laid aside as useless after his destination had been 
reached. 

The earliest occurrence of this term is in the history of Jacob, 
where we read (Gen. 30 : 37-41) that, to increase the number of his 
flocks as speedily as possible, he placed before the cattle, in their 
water-troughs, rods (n'vipo) that he had prepared and partly peeled. 
Later, this patriarch, returning from his long sojourn with Laban, 
and recounting the enriching mercies of the Lord, displayed since 
his departure from his father's house, gratefully acknowledges, ' With 
my stick (v?OT) I crossed this Jordan, and now I have become two 
companies' (Gen. 32 : 10). And one of the directions given to the 
Israelites regarding the first celebration of the Passover, in Egypt, 
on the eve of their departure, runs as follows, * Thus shall ye eat it, 
— [with] your loins girded, your sandals on your feet, and your stick 

^ In the following discussion, as will be seen, we merely touch incidentally on 
the application of n^lp and ID^J^ to signify a 'tribe' of Israel. 

' Contrast, in this respect, the other terms to be considered afterwards. 
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(DJ?^^) in your hand * (Ex. 12 : 11). This term is likewise used to 
designate the rough and homely stick ^ (/^!Q, 1 Sam. 17 :40) which 
David carried when advancing to attack GoliatL Deeming himself 
insulted by the mean appearance of the Hebrew champion, bearing 
still meaner weapons, scornfully the giant asks, * Am I a dog, that 
thou comest unto me with common sticks' C^^^i?^?) ? It was with 
such a temporary travelling-stick (W^) that the perverse Balaam 
smote 2 his ass (Num. 22 : 27). When again we read in an early 
prophecy of Jeremiah (1:11) that the seer beheld in vision an alm- 
ond-stick (1[?9' 7i?!^), we are certainly to understand that its wood 
must have been viewed as still fresh ^ and 'green'; and when, once 
more, we find the Lord complaining of his people, through the pro- 
phet Hosea (4 : 12), that in their apostasy they do not enquire of 
him but ask at their stock (Y^), while their stick (7go) declares to 
them, it is easy to perceive the value at which their oracles are ap- 
praised. All that we have now observed enables us to read aright 
the prophecy in Zechariah 11 : 3-14, where, though foolish and neg- 
ligent shepherds figure largely, the mention of the two staves, called 
Beauty and Binders, should not allow us to assume that these are 
shepherds' staves ; as ^S^ is the term employed in both cases (see 
verses 7, 10, 14), we must conclude that rods of unseasoned wood, 
roughly and hastily prepared from trees growing at hand, are all 
that may be understood as meant. 

6. That ^i^f^ signifies a staff, properly so called, constantly 
employed * as a means of support, especially for the aged and infirm, 
but even for younger persons who are weak, might at once be in- 
ferred from a consideration of its root and its cognate derivatives.*^ 

^ The * stick ' which David carried in the combat with the giant would not 
appear to mean his shepherd-staff, for which, as we shall see, the proper term is 
D^^ ; this he would surely leave at home. 

^ This is the only instance in which we read of the b^'O as used in smiting; 
but the prophet had no other weapon. As will be shown, a ID^.C^ was the com- 
mon instrument for chastisement. 

' Contrast the application of r\^l$ (to be afterwards explained) to designate 
Aaron's rod that miraculously budded (Numbers, chap. 17). 

* In this respect especially, njypp differs from the temporary ?gp. 

^ The Niphal {^^^ is constantly used in the sense of leaning for support^ as 
in 2 Sam. 1:6; 2Kiugs 5 : 18 ; Isa. 10 : 20 ; 2 Chron. 13 : 18, etc The kindred 
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We must further conclude that the ^0?^, of necessity, is not slim 
and frail, but sufficiently strong to sustain considerable weight. A 
careful survey of the passages in which the term occurs will make 
this plain. 

In the law of Moses (Ex. 21 : 18, 19) it was enacted that when a 
man was injured by his neighbour in a fight, and had to keep his 
bed, if he rose again and walked abroad upon his staff 0^}V^), then 
he that smote him should be quit, — only, he had to pay for the loss 
of the other 8 time, and cause him to be completely healed. And a 
beautiful prophecy in Zech. 8 : 4 declared, * Old men and old women 
shall yet sit in the streets of Jerusalem, each with his staff OWf'P) 
in his hand, for very age.' The messenger whom Sennacherib sent 
to Jerusalem, warning Hezeldah to submit, insultingly asked, * On 
whom dost thou trust that thou hast rebelled against me ? Now, 
behold, thou trustest upon the staff of this bruised reed (n^ypp"7y 
njn l^-ivjn n^ijn)^ — upon Egypt,— on which, if a man lean, it will go 
into his hand and pierce it ' (2 Kings 18:21, Isa. 36 : 6) ; the irony 
involved in speaking of a ' reed-staff,' — ^broken, too — is masterly. 
Ezekiel (29 : 6, 7), uttering his prophecy against Egypt, employs like 
language, ' All the inhabitants of Egypt shall know that I am Jeho- 
vah, because they have been a staff of reed (nj? rijr^p) to the house 
of Israel. When they take hold of thee with the hand, thou break- 
est and dost rend all their hand (^ ^5) ; and when they lean on thee, 
thou dost break, and causest all their loins to quake.' ^ 

Attention must likewise be called to the staff (nj^^'p) usually, it 
would appear, carried by Elisha, who, however, on one special occa- 
sion (2 Kings 4 : 29. 31), sent it by the hands of Gehazi in the hope 
that it might avail to revivify the son of the pious and hospitable 
Shunammite woman. This allusion to the prophet's wont in carry- 
ing a staff may safely warrant the conclusion that this man of God 
was not exceptionally vigorous. 

nouns ]}^ (2 Sam. 22 : 19 ; Ps. 18 : 19, etc.), and n^^^ (Isa. 3 : 1) bear the 
more general sense of a direct and immediate support, prop or stay. (Compare 
the use of n^Q in Psalm 105 : 16 ; Ezek. 4 : 16 ; 5 : 16 ; 14 : 13, and Lev. 26 : 26, 
as afterwards explained). 

^ This reading seems preferable (cf. Is. 36 : 6, cited above) to the Massoretie 
t\iy^ (* shoulder,' which would surely be less likely to suffer than the hand). 

' With recent critics, we take ri*;iypn] to be the true reading (of. Ps. 69: 24) 
instead of the Massoretic lill^l^H), which does not suit the context 

• • • • 
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c. The noun ^^'0 may best, perhaps, be rendered rod, especially 
a rod indicative of office or authority. But, though an emblem of 
superiority, it does not symbolise supreme authority,^ but merely 
middle rank. Some points may first be noted, chiefly regarding its 
material and form. 

(1) The derivation of the term (from "OJ 'to extend'), leads us 
to regard the <^<^P as a straight rod of considerable length, beyond 
the average height of men ; we must not think of it as short or in- 
significant. (2) It was made of dried or seasoned wood (thus difier- 
ing from ^i?.'?), prepared with care, and — though we find no actual 
proof of this — probably even carved or ornamented. (3) Hence, 
the n^D was not made for merely temporary ends, like a 7^P, but 
was designed for constant and important use. (4) Though long and 
somewhat slender, it at least was moderately strong ; the term, in- 
deed, sometimes appears associated with another which expressly 
emphasises this idea (thus, ^V ^^5D)^ though the combination may 
point, figuratively, to strong rule, rather than the material strength 
of the rod itself. Such a rod, habitually borne by one whose dig- 
nity and authority it symbolised, could not conveniently be heavy ; 
nor was strength essential. ^ Hence, we do not find it mentioned, 
like ^^iP'PP, as used by the aged or infirm for a support. Neither is 
it, though an emblem of superior position and authority, ordinarily 
used in chastisement.^ In other words, the ^^^ was a token of ad- 
ministrative rather than executive authority. 

Perhaps it is primarily as a silent symbol of considerable dignity 
or social rank that ^^0 must be regarded. Like the gold-headed 
cane with us in bygone days, which marked its bearer as belonging 
to the better class, it was a token — quietly significant — that he who 
carried it was a superior, — one of good position in the social scale. 
More commonly, however, like a verger's rod, it symbolised author- 
ity, administrative power. The power might not be painfully ob- 
truded on the persons under him, but it was manifestly present, — 
visible, if not in active exercise. The ruler's rod might sometimes 
touch the shoulders of the subject ones, but this was mainly meant 
as a reminder of their lot and as a stimulus to strenuous toil, — ^not 

^ Contrast what is afterwards explained regarding lOJt^. 
^ Contrast what has been said regarding DJ^I^p, and also what will after- 
wards be shown regarding l^^K^. 
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SO much as a castigation, which the ^P^, from its peculiar character, 
was but ill fitted to inflict. 

It is significant that Judah (Gen. 38 : 18, 25), as a man of rank, 
wore a signet-ring (^90^), suspended by the usual cord (7^Dp) ; he 
also bore a rod ('"'^^), — all emblems of superiority or social eminence, 
the last not being least. Such a rod^ surely could not have been of 
common make ; a rod intended, by its mere appearance, quietly to 
indicate superiority in him who bears it, must itself look anything 
but mean. Let us observe, besides, that Judah gave away this rod 
of dignity, as something certainly not indispensable ; he had no real 
need of it as a support (cf. ^W^), though it was useful and becom- 
ing, as a mark of rank. 

But far more noteworthy, in many ways, was Moses' rod ('"^P©). 
Its earliest mention, in the account of the theophany at Horeb (Ex. 
4 : 2, 4), leads us at once, apart from other facts, to think of him who 
carried it as not a common shepherd — for the "^^P does not mean a 
shepherd's staflF — ^but as (naturally) holding a position of superiority 
in Jethro's house. When he is bidden go to Pharaoh, he is told to 
take with him that very rod (4 : 17). An emblem of authority it 
still remains, though in another sphere ; but this authority becomes, 
perhaps, more clearly intermediary. Moses himself is honoured — 
very highly honoured — only, his position is still that of a subordin- 
ate,^ for he is under God as the Supreme, and thus the rod is called 
' the rod of God ' (D^^^^n ngip, Exod. 4 : 20 ; 17:9). This desig- 
nation really gives a key to Moses' life and work To Pharaoh, he 
appears clothed with authority, but it is divine authority ; words are 
given him to speak to Pharaoh, so that he becomes Jehovah's pro- 
phet.^ as when he declares, ' The Lord God of the Hebrews hath sent 
me unto thee' (Exod. 7 : 16). Moses, moreover, carries in his hand 
his ' rod of God/ that Pharaoh may not merely hear but also see. 

To Israel also, Moses ever is the visible superior. He speaks and 
acts with all authority, yet this authority is evidently not inherent, 
but derived. The great lawgiver is but God's servant, at the most ; 

* The common rendering (* staff') is apt to convey a wrong impression. 

' Consider the contrast drawn in the Epistle to the Hebrews (3 : 5, 6), ' Moses 

certainly was faithful in all his [t. e. God's] house, as a servant but Christ as 

a son, over his house.' 

' The Hebrew prophet was essentially God's spokesman or mouth-piece. 
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and here, once more, * the rod of God ' told its own tale to Israal, 
visibly declaring the divine authority of Moses. To a nation of 
grown children, living by sense of sight rather than by the eye of 
faith, this ' rod of God * by means of which so many miracles were 
wrought (Ex. 8 : 1, 12, 13 ; 9 : 23 ; 10 : 13 ; 14 : 16, etc.) was evid- 
ently meant to guide the people's thoughts beyond itself and him 
who bore it, to the real Leader, with supreme command, — the heav- 
enly King.^ 

We further read of Aaron's rod (•^^'P), and here, once more, the 
circumstances are significant. Jehovah said to Moses, ' See, I have 
made thee a god to Pharaoh, while Aaron thy brother shall be thy 
prophet. Thou shalt speak all that I have commanded thee, but 
Aaron thy brother shall speak unto Pharaoh* (Exod. 7:1, 2). For 
the time being, Moses is thus to bear the highest honour, while his 
brother is to be his intermediary. Accordingly, while Moses stands 
in Pharaoh's presence, clothed with the highest dignity, Aaron, as 
his subordinate, now bears a rod ('"'9'?) to indicate that he, too, has 
authority, though not the highest. Pharaoh obviously understands 
all this, and the details of the succeeding history confirm this view. 
For now, it is not Moses who works miracles, but Aaron (Exod. 7 : 
17, 19 ; 8:1, 12, 13), using his rod, the fitting emblem of authority 
and power. In this case likewise, we may safely take for granted 
that the mere appearance of the rod was calculated to command 
respect. 

A later incident throws still more light upon this subject. Afber 
Korah, Dathan and Abiram were destroyed, and their rebellion was 
put down, Moses received command (Num. 17 : 16 flF.) that all the 
leaders of the tribes should take a rod (•"'^P), and that each prince 
should write his name upon his own, Aaron's name, however, being 
inscribed upon the rod which represented his own triba Of these 
twelve rods, laid up before Jehovah in the tabernacle overnight, 
Aaron's was found next day in blossom, and with almonds which it 
had produced. 

Certain points claim our attention here. First, the production 
of the blossoms and the fruit was wonderful, — a miracle, because the 
process was so rapid ; still more wonderful was it that these should 

^ We shall see hereafter that the 0^{^ (sceptre) was the rod of royal rule. 
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grow from seasoned wood, — a stem or branch that had been peeled 
and dried, as was the case with the *^^^, Next, the *^^^ anew pre- 
sents us with the notion of authority and rule — direction or admin- 
istration carried on by leaders — though of intermediate character. 
But further, we now clearly see, in this important incident, organiz- 
ation, orderly arrangement of the individuals and families which 
formed the tribes.^ 

Even on the battle-field, Jonathan carried a rod (p^'Q, 1 Sam. 14 : 
27, 43). On first thought, this might seem quite out of place — a 
dangerous encumbrance, to be quickly cast aside in favour of a spear. 
But when we think of Jonathan's position as the son of Saul, clothed 
with authority, and yet under authority — commanding others under 
him, yet under a superior himself — we see the fitness of the '"i^P as 
a token, readily perceptible, of his position in relation to his father 
as the king, and to the people whom he led. 

The conceptions we have now been led to form regarding ni^D will 
enable us to read some other passages, not in themselves quite clear, 
with the persuasion that we know what must be meant. Mic. 6 : 9 
at best is difficult to understand in its entirety, but we may at least 
be confident that the words n^p •irpK' ' hear ye [the] rod,' counsel 
submission to constituted authority. Again, when Isaiah (9 : 3), 
addressing the Lord in gladness of heart, exclaims, * The rod ^ of his 
back (310?^^ n;5P) hast thou broken,' we are to understand by this 
the symbol of superiority in the hands of an overseer or taskmaster 
who used it, not so much for a slight castigation, as rather to rouse 
the enslaved toilers to renewed energy, when they seemed to slack- 
en their exhausting efforts. A similar reference to organized rule 
presents itself in Is. 14 : 5, where the prophet records the Lord's de- 

* Waiving fuller consideration of n^p and 0^(^ as applied to a 'tribe' of 
Israel, we may merely allude to the acute observation of S. D. Luzzatto (see his 
nV1((n n^3, Przemysl, 1888, page 146), that the twelve sons of Jacob, the heads 
or progenitors, are called D^p^^, not Mitd)?, but the entire descendants of each 
tD3^ together form a H^^. This distinction, as we shall see presently, accords 
with that which obtains between these same terms when used to signify a ' rod.' 

' It will be observed that this prophet naturally has frequent occasion to 
employ the term in speaking of the organized tyranny rampant in his days. 

' D^P^ denotes the upper portion of the back, below the neck and between 
the shoulder-blades ; whereas ^DP (^^ Cl^po^) is applied to the top of the arm, 
outward from the ear. 
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liveranceof his oppressed people, 'Jehovah hath broken the rod of 
unrighteous men ' (P'^VVl •^^^ '^^t)- Particularly instructive are 
the words of Ezekiel (7:11),* Wrong-doing hath risen up into a rod 
of unrighteousness ' ^ (V^ n^$^^ dd) ; the prophet thereby obviously 
meant that robbery combined with violence had become established 
in the form of a constant tyranny over the oppressed. See also Isa. 
10:5,15,24,26. 

This is likewise the stage at which we may perhaps most fully ap- 
preciate the exact force of the figurative language employed in Ps. 
105 : 16, where reference is made to the famine in the time of Joseph 
as a visitation from the Lord ; * the whole rod of bread he brake ' 
p3^ DJi^-npip-^j). Read in the light we have now obtained, this 
remarkable language must plainly be held to signify the utter disor- 
ganization and final collapse of all the ordinary arrangements for 
the supply and distribution of food in a community.^ The same 
figure is introduced in Ezek. 4 : 16, where the prophet, speaking in 
the name of Jehovah, thus declares, ' Behold, I will break the rod of 
bread (°f?^"'"^^'5 '^^^ ^5?n) in Jerusalem, and they shall eat bread by 
weight ; * and again in 5:16,* Famine will I increase upon you, and 
I will break for you the rod of bread * (D!3J"n©0) ; and once more in 
14:13,*! will break the rod of bread ; * see also Lev. 26 : 26. The 
ordinary English renderings, however, must not be allowed to pre- 
vent us from observing that the metaphor and the associated idea 
presented in these passages are difi'erent from what we find in Isa. 
3:1, where the prophet proclaims the advent of famine and dis- 
tress ; * Behold, the Lord, Jehovah of hosts, doth remove staflf and 
stay (n};?ipDJ| ]Wi^) from Jerusalem and from Judah, the whole staflf 
of bread (ori^-ir^^P) and the whole staflf of water' {0\i2']vi^), Ob- 
viously, bread and water are here figuratively set forth as the direct 
supports of life. 

Other passages in which n^p occurs will be conveniently consid* 
ered afterwards. 

^ Such utterances present excellent illustrations of the essentially concrete 
form in which the ancient Hebrews gave expression to their thoughts ; abstract 
or general terms are comparatively rare. 

^ In modern warfare, the importance of an efficient commissariat is distinctly 
recognised ; defect in this department may, in presence of the enemy, be fraught 
with danger and even ensure defeat. 
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d. The term O?^, — ^perhaps best rendered as a * stout [strong] 
rod/ or sometimes * sceptre/— can be most advantageously regarded 
in its relation to *^^^, from which it differs in several important par- 
ticulars. 

1. The o;j^ was comparatively short, while the *^^^, as we have 
shown, was of considerable length. Hence, we do not find a ^jyj?' 
used, even exceptionally, as a support ; it was not long enough to 
reach from the middle of the human body to the ground. It did 
not support the hand ; the hand supported it. 

2. Of the two, a ^^\l^ was the thicker and especially the stronger, 
yet it was not heavy, so as to be burdensome. 

3. The ^9^, being stronger as well shorter, was more fitted than 
the *^^^ for some serviceable ends ; the latter was more fit for show 
than usa Hence, as has been already remarked, a ^9^ or short and 
stout rod is, naturally, most frequently employed as an instrument 
for chastisement ; for, whereas the '^^^ served mainly as a visible 
emblem of superior authority or of administrative power, the ^9^ 
was especially both a token of executive power and a means of imak- 
ing this power felt by others. It was thus eminently an executive 
instrument 

4. Accordingly, O^^ becomes the proper term for a * sceptre,*^ as 
the emblem of supreme or regal power, executive as well as judicial. 
It is thus likewise the fit and proper designation for the staff of a 
shepherd, who obviously exercises supreme control over his flock. 

The force of these remarks will be more distinctly felt on observ- 
ing the actual usage of the term in some passages ; let us first note 
cases in which ^^^ comes before us as a means of inflicting bodily 
pain or chastisement. 

In Ex. 21 : 20, we read the simple enactment, 'Whenever a man 
smites his manservant or his maidservant with the rod (^9(^9), and 
he dies under his hand, he shall certainly be avenged.' In the gra- 
cious message from the Lord, sent through Nathan the prophet to 
David regarding his son, we find these words (2 Sam. 7:14),' When- 
ever he acts perversely, then will I correct him with the rod of men ' 
(DTJ8 ^^^y) ; while the same idea is presented in the more fully 
expanded terms of the new covenant as found in Fs. 89 : 32, ' If they 
profane my statutes and keep not my commandments, then will I 

1 The later form O^^l");^ occurs in Esther 4 : U ; 5 : 2 ; 8 : 4. 
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visit their transgression with a rod * (^9^5). More plain and point- 
ed reference to corporal correction meets us in the pithy proverb, 

* In the lips of a discerning man, wisdom is found, but a rod {^^^) 
is for the back of one that lacketh understanding* (Prov. 10 : 13) ; 
' He that spareth his rod 0^:^^) hateth his son ' (13 : 24) ; ' [Though] 
stubborn folly (ri^Jft< i) is bound up in the heart of a youth, [yet] 
the rod of correction pp^O ^^^) will drive it far from him '(22:15); 

* Do not withhold correction from a youth ; when thou smitest him 
with the rod (^^^2 ^35^ ^3), he shall not die. Thou thyself shalt 
smite him with the rod (}^^B OJJ^^ ^W), and shalt deliver his soul 
from Sheol' (23 : 13, 14) ; 'A whip for the horse, a bridle for the 
ass, and a rod for the back of [talkative] fools ' (^ D^^^P? ")^/> ^^^, 
26 : 3) ; 'A rod and reproof (nn^ini 129^) give wisdom' (29 : 15). 
See also Isa. 9 : 3 ; 14 : 29 ; Mic. 4 : 14. 

We are now able to realise the risk and to appreciate the bravery 
of Benaiah, in attacking an Egyptian armed with a spear (2 Sam. 
23 : 21 ; 1 Chr. 11 : 23), ' He went down to him with a rod (M5^3) 
and tore the spear out of the hand of the Egyptian, and slew him 
with his own spear.' A short (though stout) rod like the ^?^ was 
indeed but a sorry means of attack and defence against a spear- 
armed foe. 

Sufficiently plain, though less explicit, are some other passages 
in which ^3K^ is used metaphorically, as Job 9 : 34, where the suf- 
ferer, speaking of the Lord's dealings, entreats, ' Let him remove his 
rod (i^?'!?') from upon me,' and 21:9, where, describing the wicked 
in their prosperity, he says, * Their houses are safe from fear ("109P) 
neither is the rod of God (^^^^ ^^\l^) upon them ; ' also Lam. 3 : 1, 

* I am the strong man [that] hath seen affliction by the rod of his 
wrath ' (^'^'J?^ ^?^?). Reference to iniquitous use of the castigat- 
ing rod is made in the psalmist's confident and hopeful words (Ps. 
125 : 3), ' The rod of unrighteousness (V^n ^^y^) shall not rest up- 
on the lot of the righteous ones, lest the righteous put forth their 
hands unto iniquity.' 

But further, the application of the term ^^^ to a shepherd's rod 
brings out distinctly the idea of supreme or absolute authority and 
power. The shepherd exercises undisputed sway over his flock, and 
holds them in complete control. Within his own domain, he is an 

^ See the remarks already made at pages 29 and 31. 
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'ancTowned king,' whooe sceptre is his rod.^ To 'pass under the 
rod,' even when the immediate object was to count the sheep (as in 
Lev. 27 : 32), always implied subjection to the shepherd's sway, and 
in this light we mast read the figurative language of Ezekiel (20 : 37) 
declaring Grod's designs for good in Israel, when he subdues them to 
himself ; ' I will plead with you, and I will make you to pass under 
the rod (^2Wk^ nnn opjw ^n^^fff?)), and will bring you into the bond 
of the covenant' The same figure of sovereign but salutary sway 
exercised by a shepherd forms the basis of Micah's entreaty to the 
Lord for scattered Israel (7 : 14), 'Tend thy people with thy rod 
(1P5?'3), the flock of thine inheritance, that dwelleth alone.' And 
again, the familiar words of the shepherd-psalm (23 : 4) should now 
convey more definite ideas of their sense, * Thy shepherd-rod and 
thy supporting stafi" {^^W^^ ^9?^) — ther/ comfort me ; ' because the 
Lord is at once the sovereign ruler, corrector, and protector, as well 
as the guide of his peculiar people. 

Such passages, illustrating the use of ^5^ as the rod of superior 
judicial authority and punitive power, amply prepare us for finally 
regarding the highest application of the term to designate a regal 
rod, — the sceptre of a king. A few passages may be cited. 

The words of Psalm 45 : 7 are unmistakable, ' The sceptre of thy 
kingdom (^^^3 /D ^^^) is a sceptre of rectitude ; ' while supreme and 
irresistible power over eartldy kings is clearly affirmed in the words 
of Psalm 2 : 9, addressed to the Messianic King, * Thou shalt break 
them with an iron sceptre (^JT3 ^7W^ DJ^Ti?) ; like a potter's vessel 
shalt thou dash them in pieces.' It is also obvious that, in Gen. 
49 : 10, the departure of * the sceptre from Judah* signifies the loss 
of royalty or sovereignty ; and similarly, when it is declared in Zech. 
10:11 that ' the sceptre of Egypt shall depart ' 0^0) Dnyp 0^^)^ we 
must thereby understand the conquest of the land, and hence the 
loss of national independence. 

* In the East, a shepherd carries tv^ sticks. The first is a short, straight, 
and strong oaken club (the ^^^), used for offensive and defensive purposes, hav- 
ing a knob at the outer end, while a string is passed through the handle-end, that 
the instrument may thereby be hung at the side when not in use. The second 
stick, which is thinner, and curved at the upper end, is about the height of the 
shepherd himself, who uses it as a staff (a n^J^P), for support in walking, or in 
clambering among rocks. 
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We are now able to read, with some degree of confidence that we 
understand their meaning, certain other passages in which two of 
the synon3rmoas terms now discassed are combined. 

In Isa. 28 : 27, whatever obscurity may attach to one's ideas con- 
cerning the diflferent kinds of seed mentioned, there should be some- 
what definite conceptions regarding the threshing instruments em- 
ployed, when we read that * with a [long and light] rod (ni^©3) must 
vetches be beaten out, but cummin with a [short and stout] stick' 
(095^3). The ' vetches ' are thus more easily threshed than cummin, 
which has harder husks. 

In Isa. 10 : 24, 25, words of comfort are addressed to Israel : * 
my people that dwellest in Zion, be not afraid of Ass3nria that shall 
smite thee with the [castigating] rod (^^WJ^) and shall lift up his rod 
[of settled authority] over thee (1\^V ^'y' ^•i^'?), in the manner of 
Egypt. For yet a very little while, and indignation shall cease.* 
These words point, not to mere castigation, but this combined with 
organized dominion over a subjugated Israel, such as their fathers 
had experienced in Egypt. And similarly we must understand a 
more obscure expression in a previous verse (5), ' Woe to the Assyr- 
ian, the [chastising] rod of mine anger C^^ ^?^'), while the rod [of 
settled government] which^ is in their hand (^"Ji? N^n-ni^^) is mine 
indignation ! ' 

The conclusions drawn from passages already considered are fur- 
ther confirmed by the language employed in other instances. Isa. 
14:5 forms a portion of the divine sentence pronounced against 
Babylon, * Jehovah hath broken the [directing] rod of the unright- 
eous ones (p^^V^ 7]\^^^, and the sceptre of those holding supreme 
sway ' (D v?'^ 12?^) ; here it is of importance to mark that the verb 
/K?9, denoting rule in its highest form, is properly associated with 
its symbol ^^^. Still stronger confirmation is aflForded by Ezekiel 
19 : 10-14, though the passage as a whole continues to present difl5- 
culties, ' Thy mother [is] like a vine... and she had [straight] strong 
rods Q'V nitSD) [which became] sceptres of those who bear supreme 
sway (Dw^ ^^?^)...But she was plucked up in fury... and each of 
her strong [thin] rods (^P *^^^ ^ ^^31) withered ; fire devoured it. 

^ On the peculiar construction of the relative here, see the author's Intro- 
duction to Biblical Hebrew, page 223. 

^ This individualising construction (a plural predicate with a subject in the 
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And now she is planted in the wilderness... and there is not in her a 
strong [light] rod Q'V r]\^i$), a sceptre for supreme rule ' (^'i^Pi> ^^^). 
Specially significant and instructive for us is the relation, evident in 
these verses, subsisting between the •"'^P and the ^9^, and the con- 
junction of the latter with ^^9. 

The foregoing results seem to warrant an emendation in the Mas- 
soretic text of Jud. 5 : 14 6, where we should probably read, * Out of 
Machir came down lawgivers (Q^*??^?), and out of Zebulon those 
who rule supreme with the sceptre ' (^ J5I^3 i Dv'?'^). 

We are further enabled to read with increased precision of percep- 
tion a passage in a long prophecy of Jeremiah (48 : 17) abounding in 
obscure allusions.^ The fall of Moab is the theme throughout. In 
prophetic vision the cry is raised, * How is the strong rod [of settled 
but subordinate authority] broken, the [rough] stick [of] boasting ! ' 
(n-j^cpJH S-pD T'mK)'? '^W^), It is remarkable that ^^^ (not ^^^) is 
the term selected here to mark apparently the highest form of rule 
in Moab. Must we thence infer that Moab was at this time but a 
vassal-state, deprived of its own king ? Historical research may yet 
throw light upon this point in Moab's past. We know, however, 
that the whole of Syria was then the battle-ground on which the 
hosts of Egypt on the one hand, and the armies of Chaldea on the 
other, met in the struggle for supremacy. Thus Moab, like all other 
nations round about, fell under the dominion now of the old, now of 
the new great monarchy. Its independence was completely lost. 

But the concluding words in ver. 17 are likewise noteworthy, *the 
[roughly dressed] stick [of] boasting.' That this, and not such an 
expression as ' the rod of beauty,' is something like the proper ren- 
dering, becomes further evident when we read the call addressed in 
the very next verse to the inhabitants of various cities in the land. 



singular) is more rare (£zek. 48 : 19 ; Isa. 16 : 4) than the converse arrangement 
of a plural subject with a singular predicate ( Jer. 50 : 42 ; Zech. 11:5; Psalm 
CO: 3; 119 : 137. etc). 

> Not -IDb 05P'9 D^5^D, for which the rendering of the A. V. is * they that 
handle the pen of the writer,* while our Revisers prefer to translate, * they that 
handle the marshal's staff/ placing in the margin, * they that handle the staff of 
the scribe.' But IpD should rather form the first word of the next verse. 

' Jeremiah adapted and amplified prophecies which were previously uttered 
by Isaiah (chapters 15, 16 and 24). 

I 
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* Come down from [thy] glory (^^npP n*}), daughter that dost in- 
habit Dibon/ and more plainly in verse 29, * We have heard of the 
haughtiness of Moab (atjiO'l^Xil) ; he is very haughty p'^^P ^^H) ; his 
loftiness and his haughtiness and his hauteur O'^JS^I iyiN^I ^'"J?!), 
and his high-mindedness ' (^3? ^n). How expressive is the contrast 
in the combination here ! Moab is fitly figured by a stick of green 
wood, — rough and raw and rudely dressed ; yet this stick is the es- 
sence and embodiment ^ of pride. 

Passages still awaiting elucidation are Isa. 30 : 31, 32, and Ezek. 
21 : 15-18 [verses 10-12 in English]. But the Massoretic text in 
both cases evidently requires correction before exegesis need be at- 
tempted. We must thus wait until the labours of critics shall have 
secured for us at least more probable and intelligible readings than 
we now possess. 

* The form ?(?|D (evidently retained in the absolute state before njXQJJl, and 
thus in apposition) seems to present this view. 
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18. Nouns denoting Ashes, 
a. '^W. h. m. 

a. The most common Hebrew term for 'ashes/ "^^ll*, is a collec- 
tive noun, signifying the finer mineral elements remaining uncon- 
sumed (or incombustible) after fire has finished its destructive and 
transforming work. Among the Jews, such ashes obviously would 
be charcoal dust (as wood was used for fuel), of grey or whitish hue ; 
see the allusion in Psalm 147 : 16. But the character of the ashes 
would vary through the admixture of other similarly unconsumed re- 
mains, which might even be those of animals (Num. 19 :9, 10, 17). 
As fatty and other animal substances disappeared during the pro- 
cess of combustion, this ash-dust is essentially fine, light, and dry. 
Kabbinical writers say that ^'^^ was what had been passed through 
a sieve. 

The simplest Scripture illustration, exhibiting the word in its pri- 
mary sense, is found in the prophecy against the king of Tyre deliv- 
ered by Ezekiel (28 : 18), who thus foretells the ruin of the famous 
merchant city, * Because of the multitude of thine iniquities,... I will 
bring forth fire from the midst of thee, and it shall devour thee, and 
I will bring thee to ashes * OW^. 1?^^). An excellent example of 
composite ashes is presented by those of the red heifer, which was 
burned in its entirety — ' her skin, and her flesh, and her blood, and 
her dung '(Num. 19 :5) — with some cedar- wood, and hyssop, and 
scarlet, all cast into the fire to be consumed together ; and though 
the resultant ashes ("^PJ< ver. 9, 10^), which were prepared for pur- 

* To these we must also add verse 17, where, instead of ^^VJO — which is in- 
appropriate, inasmuch as "i^l^ (see the following group of synonyms) signifies the 
dust constituting the soil (viz. nDHJ?) — we should read I^^P, of which the Mas- 
soretic form is obviously a corruption. Similarly erroneous substitution by tran- 
scribers, of y for K, is seen in 2 Samuel 18 : 3 (first part), 1 Kings 1:18 (second 
part) where n^y should be HJJ^ ; in 1 Sam. 1 : 10, Jerem. 6 : 10 etc., we further 
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poses of purification afterwards, are called those of the red heifer, 
as forming the most important portion of the whole, it must not be 
forgotten that these were really a mixture of several different ele- 
ments. 

In many other passages, however, "^91^ is introduced in a second- 
ary or figurative sense, as a token of humiliation or self-abasement. 
The words used by Abraham when interceding with the Lord on be- 
half of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. 18 : 27) will readily come to mind, 
* Behold now, I have taken it upon me to speak to my Lord, though 
I am [but] dust and ashes * OP^) "^W). We read, later, of Tamar 
(2 Sam. 13 : 19) showing her dire distress by putting ashes OW) on 
her head and by rending the peculiar garment which she wore as an 
unmarried daughter of the king. Specially noteworthy in this con- 
nection is the evident play upon words by Isaiah (see 61:3) when 
prefiguring the advent of the Messiah ' to give a garland instead of 
ashes' ("»^,» T)m ift?©). It is recorded (Esther 4:1) that Mordecai 
revealed his deep sense of the danger threatening the whole Jewish 
race through the machinations of Haman, by clothing himself in 
sackcloth and ashes (^W) P^), while many others followed his ex- 
ample (verse 3). Daniel (9 : 3) in like manner, before pouring out 
his grand penitential prayer for his people, humbled himself before 
God with fasting and sackcloth and ashes ("^^^J P'^l 0^5). Job's 
reverence and godly fear naturally constrained him, in the day of his 
calamity, to like manifestations of self-abasement ; hence we read 
(2 : 8) that when smitten with his severe bodily suffering, he took 
a potsherd wherewith to scrape himself, ' sitting among the ashes * 
("i9i^n"^iri5) ; at a later stage (30 : 19), describing his deep humili- 
ation, he says, * I am become like dust and ashes ' (^W) "^9?^l) ; while 
his closing words (42 : 6), expressing the deepest self-abasement and 
contrition before the Lord, are, * I repent upon dust and ashes ' (/^ 
"i^jj?} "»??). See also Jon. 3:6; Is. 58 : 5. Still greater humiliation 
is expressed by the Psalmist (102 : 10) when he says, 'I have eaten 
ashes like bread ' ('^^P« Dri^3 -i95<) ; while Isaiah (44 : 20) briefly 
but significantly describes the mental and spiritual degradation of 
an idolater when he says, ' he feedeth upon ashes C^p}^ ^t^X a de- 
ceived heart hath turned him aside.' 

find bv instead of ?^. On the converse substitution of N for V, see foot-note on 
page 36, and the remarks regarding "ID^, in the following group of synonyms. 
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Regarding Jerem. 6 : 26 ; Ezek. 27 : 30, and Mai. 4 : 3 [3 : 21 in 
Hebrew], see the later discussion on words signifying ' dust/ under 
the term "»9y. 

b. Examination of the passages in which \^^ occurs soon shows 
that the distinguishing feature of such ashes was the presence of an- 
imal fat/ giving a glossy, glistening look. That the main point to 
be considered here is the oily appearance of these ' ashes ' woiJd ap- 
pear to be established by even a single passage in which a form of 
the cognate verb is employed, viz., the familiar words of Ps. 23 : 5, 
' Thou makest my head to shine with oil ' {'m'^ ^ \W^ W'^) ', the 
mere anointing was obviously sufficient to produce the visible effect 
Similar guidance is afforded by one of the Proverbs (15 : 30), * The 
light of the eyes gladdens the heart, and a good report makes the 
bones shine * (OV,V"l{^!iJ?^). The most decisive proof, however, seems 
to be given in Isa. 34 : 6, 7, where, in the description of judgments 
to fall on the inhabitants of Edom, the sword of Jehovah is depict- 
ed as 'made to shine with fat^* (^fPP '"'JF^?!?), while their land was 
also to be soaked with blood, and ' their dust made to glisten with 

fat3 ' {\fy, n^np di?:?). 

We are thus prepared for the conclusion that llf'J, when applied 
to ashes,* means more purely animal remains, after fire has done 
its work effectively ; such charred remains present a shining surface, 
from the presence of the fat still unconsumed. Actual Scripture 
usage shows that 1^3 is applied to charred remains of animals offer- 
ed in sacrifice. To these remains, some fuel-ashes 0^^) could not 
but adhere ; nevertheless this does not warrant the assertion that 
the W^ was the ordinary altar-ashes mixed with fat dropped from 
sacrifices burned in the altar-fire. 

The most instructive passage is Leviticus 6 ; 3, 4 [verses 10, 11 in 
English], where directions are given regarding the removal from the 
altar, by the officiating priest, of the charred remains of the burnt- 

^ Hence the German rendering * Fettasche,' fat ashes. Like 19|{<, J^J is a 
collective noun. ^ See the remarks already made at page 49. 

• The common rendering, * made fat with fatness,' is not satisfactory ; it is 
moreover inappropriate, particularly in relation to the sword of the Lord. 

^ The term is likewise used to signify fatness as a visible indication of ease 
and comfort ; see Jud. 9:9; Psal. 36 : 9 ; Isa. 65 : 2, etc 
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oflFering. * The priest shall put on his garment [of] fine white linen 

and take up the sacrificial ashes (1^3'^) to which the fire shall 

have consumed the burnt-ofifering ('l^VnTi^jt K'^^n bwF^ If^^) upon 
the altar, and he shall put them at the side of the altar.^ And he 
shall strip ofi" his garments, and put on other garments, and shall 
carry out the sacrificial ashes (W^^) to the outside of the camp, to 
a clean place.' Such was the regard shown to the solid remains of 
the sacrificial victims. 

' But this passage enables us to understand others in which t^ is 
more obscurely mentioned, as 1 Kings 13 : 3, 5, where we read, first, 
the terms of the prophecy uttered by the prophet from Judah to the 
idolatrous Jeroboam, sacrificing at Bethel, ' Behold, the altar shall 
be rent, and the sacrificial ashes which are upon it shall be poured 
out'C^i^V T? m^ li^)), and then the record of the fulfilment, 
' The altar was rent, and the sacrificial ashes (W'^'^) were poured out 
from the altar.* Again, when reference is made, in Levit. 1 : 16, to 
the side of the altar, eastward, as the place of the sacrificial ashes 
(IFi?^ °^P?), we now know that this was the proper spot in which 
such remains were temporarily placed after being removed from the 
fire. Similarly, we may perceive the force of the allusion in Levit. 
4 : 12, where directions are given regarding the disposal of the body 
of the bullock oflfered by a priest as a sin-offering for himself ; this 
was to be carried out * to the outside of the camp, to a clean place, 
to the [spot for the] outpouring of the sacrificial ashes (^f^^^i '^W) ; 
...upon the [spot for the] outpouring of the sacrificial ashes it was 
to be burned ' (^i^) Ij?^^ '^l^^t^V). Finally, we may feel greater 
confidence in reading Jer. 31 : 39, which forms part of the prophetic 
description of Jerusalem as rebuilt, enlarged, and anew consecrated 
to the Lord : * All the broad valley of the dead bodies and the sac- 
rificial ashes [i. e, where these were deposited, outside the city] and 
all the burnings (^ riiDV^n"73) [i e, the place where these were per- 
formed], to the narrow torrent- valley of the Kidron,... [shall be] holy 
to the Lord.' 

We are also able to appreciate the force of the observation that 

^ In Ex. 27 : 3 and Num. 4 : 13, the denominative Piel \^'^ signifies to re- 
move the sacrificial cinders. 

* We take this reading rather than the erroneous KSthlb niD)}K^n, or the 
unsuitiible Q6rl n'lon^n (* the fields'). 
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whenever mention is made of the ' ashes ' of the heifer employed in 
ceremonial purifications, the term employed is ">PP (Num. 19 : 9, 10) 
— not i?'^, which, as we see, means animal remains reduced by fire 
to a * cinder,' rather than ashes in the form of fine dust. It is evid- 
ent that when only a small quantity of the ashes of the heifer were 
to be taken at a time, and mixed with * running water ' before this 
was sprinkled on the person or thing to be purified, such ashes must 
have been really reduced to fine dust.^ 

c. The term O^B, which has by some been supposed to indicate 
still another kind of * ashes,* occurs only in Exod. 9 : 8, 9, where we 
read that Moses and Aaron were commanded to take from a kiln 
(or furnace) as much of the refuse as would fill both of their hands 
and throw it up into the air, that it might be scattered over all the 
land of Egypt ; the expression employed to designate what was thus 
taken is i?'?^'!! D^B. But if this does mean ' the ashes of a furnace,* 
wherein would such ashes differ from those of an ordinary wood-fire 
{L e, from "^9|S) ? Difiference of terms, however, surely marks some 
difference in things ; that these Hebrew words thus rather signify 
' the soot of a furnace * is more probable. This view further appears 
to be confirmed by the language of verse 9, where we read that this 
0^$ was to become P?¥ («. e. soft and fine powder ^) over all the land 
of Egypt, producing boils and blains on man and beast. But such 
effects would be more naturally produced by means of soot than by 
wood-ash. Furnace-ash, moreover, surely is too heavy to be borne 
along upon the wind. 

^ Compare the remarks already made (pages 95, 96) on Ex. 32 : 20. 
^ See the foUowhig discussiou on words signifying *dust.' 
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19. Nouns denoting Dust 

a. PnK^. b. P?¥. c. -^W. 

a. Beginning with one extreme, we note that of all the Hebrew 
words bearing this sense, ^^}^ signifies dust in its finest, lightest, 
and least perceptible form. This meaning is confirmed by the com- 
mon usage of the term, which nearly always indicates a light and 
vanishing cloud, or the sky (Deut. 33 : 26 ; Job 37 : 18, 21 ; 38 : 37, 
etc.) ; in one passage, however, it cannot possibly bear either sense, 
but must be held as signifying that exceedingly fine and light dust 
which is mostly imperceptible except under very favourable condi- 
tions — as when a strong ray of sunlight renders the particles visible 
— yet ever floating about in the atmosphere, and only settling down 
through the influence of moisture, or the utter absence of an excit- 
ing breeze. Such ideas evidently attach to the word as used in Is, 
40 : 15, where the theme is the immensity of God in contrast with 
the insignificance of man. * Behold, nations are as a drop out of a 
bucket, and are counted as the fine dust of a balance ' (°yjfc<0 PV^^). 
Such impalpable — and even, for the most part, invisible — ^particles 
of dust on the scales make not the slightest difference in weight, so 
as to turn the beam ; and yet such dust is actually there. 

b. Next in order comes >^?¥, which appears in only six passages ; 
these, however, are sufficient to illustrate the specific meaning of 
the term. 

The greatest light is shed on this by the cognate feminine noun, 
even though this occurs but once — ^and in construction,^ too — ^viz. in 
Cant. 3 : 6, * Who is this, coming up out of the wilderness... perfum- 
ed with myrrh and frankincense, and with all powders of the mer- 

1 The absolute form, presumably, is HiJJ^, 
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chant • (75^"i n??^) ? There can scarcely be a doubt that the refer- 
ence here is to extremely fine aromatic powders, composed of part- 
icles so light as to be easily blown away, and readily exhaling tliose 
sweet odours which give them distinctive character. Such powder 
is both visible and palpable, — thus differing from PH.K', It js, more- 
over, soft as velvet to the touch, and very light ; in these respects 
especially it differs, on the other hand, from "^9?, which, as we shall 
show, means coarse and heavy dust. 

These features of "^pJS are observable also in P?^^, which, how- 
ever, is applied to dust of earth, so fine and light as to be lifted eas- 
ily and blown about by wind, or stirred to form a cloud, — only too 
visible and disagreeabla Thus, Ezekiel (26 : 10), addressing Tyre 
on her impending destruction by Nebuchadnezzar, adopts peculiar 
phraseology to represent the conquering hosts as absolutely over- 
powering : * Because of the overwhelming multitude of his horses, 
their dust (0??^ i, e. the fine dust raised by their hoofs) shall cover 
thee;* and Nahum (1 :3) poetically pictures the divine dominion in 
the skies by saying, ' Cloud is the dust of his feet'Ovp P38 !}V). 
Isaiah in one passage (5 : 24) sets forth the close of the career of un- 
godly Israelites as one which others would not like even to behold ; 
' Their root shall be as putridity, and their blossom shall go up like 
fine dust ' (P?¥?), causing only annoyance to those around ; while 
in another passage (29 : 5) he thus represents Jehovah's judgments 
as resistless, ' The multitude of thy strangers shall be like fine dust 
(PI P?¥?), and the multitude of those dreadful in might like chaff 
passing away.' We have likewise already seen ^ that the funiace- 
soot cast by Moses and Aaron into the air was fitly designated *fine 
dust' (P9¥), Exod. 9 : 9. All these passages clearly prove that PJJ^ 
applies to dust that is both fine and light, yet visible. 

c. Of all the terms applied to dust, "^9V occurs most frequently, 
and always in the sense of coarse and heavy diist. It thus differs 
from P?^ and PD,^ in degree ; the mass of the particles composing it 
is greater than in either of these instances. ""W assuredly is visible, 
and 80 distinctly palpable as to feel rough when touched. 

The relation subsisting between ">?¥ and •"'V7^''^ is noteworthy and 

* Consider the remarks made at page 135. 

' See the discussion on words signifying ' earth.' 
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Significant ; the former is the chief constituent of the latter. Accor- 
dingly, we read in Gen. 2 : 7 that God formed man, * dust from the 
ground * ('^P'?^'?"!'? "^9V ) ; and in the sentence passed on him after 
the Fall, it was declared (Gen. 3:19),' Dust ("»?V) thou art, and un- 
to dust ("•W"^?) shalt thou return,' — a truth repeated in the words 
of other writers, as in Eccl. 3 : 20, ' All are from the dust 09V?"1P), 
and all return to the dust ' pWi?'^?') ; Job 34 : 15, 'Man shall re- 
turn to dust ' (">W) ; see moreover 10 : 9 ; 21 : 26 ; Psalm 103 : 14 ; 
104 : 29. 

So close, indeed, is the relation subsisting between "^9V and *^P7^ 
that they are often interchanged, as practically identical. Thus, on 
the one hand, we read that Joshua and the elders of Israel (Josh, 
7 : 6) and Job's three friends (Job 2 : 12) cast dust ("•??) upon their 
heads in token of mourning (see also Lam. 2:10; Ezekiel 27 : 30) ; 
and on the other hand that the Benjamite messenger, bearing the 
fatal tidings to Eli, came with his clothes rent and earth ('"ip^i?) on 
his head (1 Sam. 4 : 12); while, after the completion of the Second 
Temple, the Israelites * assembled, with fasting and with sackcloth, 
and earth ("^P?^) upon them ' (Nehem. 9 : 1). In the more poetic 
books especially, "^BV is often employed as essentially identical with 
'"•97^, and hence may safely be rendered, as in our English Versions, 
* ground.' Thus Isaiah (2 : 19), depicting divine judgments on sin- 
ners, says that these * shall go into rock-caves and holes in the 

ground (">?? niprip), from fear of the Lord;' Job (14 :8) illustrates 
one of his arguments by referring to a tree whose * trunk dies in the 
ground ' ("^^V?), speaks (28 : 2) of iron as ' taken out of the ground ' 
0^^)* s-^d of certain miserable human beings driven (30 : 6) to in- 
habit 'holes in the ground' ("»PV ^!)n) ; see also 19 : 25. Specially 
noteworthy, in this connection, is the expression "^^V ^^1^, in Dan. 
12 : 2. Sometimes, however, we find the combination r?^C "*&?, as 
in Gen. 13 : 16 ; 28 : 14 ; Ex. 8 : 12, 13 ; 2 Chron. 1:9; Isa. 40 : 12, 
etc. The idea of heaviness, associated with *^py, is further exhibit- 
ed in its application to the rubbish or old plaster scraped oflF the 
walls of a house (Levit. 14 : 41, 42, 45), and the rubbish or dust of 
ruins (Neh. 3 : 34). 

We can now appreciate the force of the terms employed in Deut. 
28 : 24, describing one form of divine judgment upon Israel in apo- 
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stasy, ' Jehovah shall make the rain of thy land 0?")^ "i^P) powder 
and heavy dust O^V) P9¥) ; from heaven shall it descend upon thee 
until thou be consumed.' 

Again, we may with perfect confidence decide on the correct read- 
ing of the Hebrew text in various passages. ITie probability, previ- 
ously indicated,^ that in Num. 19 : 17 we should read "^9,^ instead 
of ^p^, must now be felt to have become a certainty. Similarly, in 
2 Kings 23 : 4, we must conclude that ^^P^ (* the dust of them ') is 
rather to be read ^'Jp^ (' the ashes of them '). There we find it re- 
corded that Josiah caused the Temple-officers to ' bring out from the 
Temple of Jehovah all the instruments (Q y5lI) that had been made 
for Baal and for Astarte, and for all the host of heaven, and they 

burned them (Q5)"??^?l) outside Jerusalem and carried away the 

ashes of them ' (Q"}??, not ^IPU). The articles burned were wooden 
implements (Y^ y5) ; as we now know, the residue of these, when 
fire has finished its transforming work, is designated "iSij^, not "i^J^. 
Similarly, in v. 6, when we read that the image of Astarte — which, 
as we learn otherwise, was made of wood — was brought out of the 
house of the Lord and burned, we must certainly conclude that the 
residue, which was afterwards beaten small, and then scattered up- 
on graves of the common people, should be called "^p^, not "J?^,^ i e. 
' ashes,' not * coarse dust ' (A V. and R. V. ' powder '). 

Conversely, we must conclude that certain passages, incorrectly, 
have "^^P instead of "'W, seeing that the whole context leads us to 
think of ' dust,' but not ' ashes.' Thus, in Mai. 3 : 21 [4 : 3 in Eng- 
lish], it sounds somewhat strange to read, in the words addressed to 
those who fear the Lord, the assurance that the wicked * shall be 
ashes OP^) under the soles of your feet ; ' the correct reading must 
surely be *dust' ("'W).® Again, Jeremiah, in one of his utterances 
against Israel (6 : 26), thus summons them to mourning and humi- 
liation, * Gird on sackcloth, and wallow in the ashes,' the Massoretic 
text in the latter clause being "^91^? ^K^psr^H ; but ashes are by no 

^ See the foot-note on page 131. 

' On the other hand, in verses 12, 15, where we read that idolatrous altars 
were broken down (or smashed), Ipj^ is properly employed to mark the form to 
which the materials had been reduced. 

' In this and the other passages cited, (nroSos is the rendering given by the 
Septuagint translators. The erroneous readings introduced by Hebrew copyists 
are thus of high antiquity. 
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means so plentiful as dust, and we must therefore rather read "^9??, 
' in the dust/ especially when we consider the normative passage, 
Mieah 1 : 10.^ Finally, we may somewhat confidently correct the 
Massoretic text in Ezek 27 : 30, which, remarkably, presents a two- 
fold interchange of terms ; describing the lamentation over the deso- 
lation of Tyre, by the mariners who used to frequent the merchant 
city, the prophet says, * they shall cast up ashes (^^^ ^^^l) on their 
heads, in the dust shall they wallow ' (^^r?^^? "'PV?). Such an appli- 
cation of the terms is certainly more probable than that which is in- 
dicated in the received Hebrew text, — dust on the head, and ashes 
in which the wailers wallowed. 

^ The correct reading has been preserved here through the adjacence of the 
proper name ni^y? n*3, to which there is unmistakable reference in the follow- 
ing words, *[in the] dust do thou wallow' (^f^SJ^n "l^y). 
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